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HE APPROACHING holidays remind us of colonial good cheer 

and of how in 1809 our friend Washington Irving smacked 
his lips over “oly koeks —a delicious kind of cake... which re- 
tains its pre-eminent station at the tea tables in Albany.” One of 
the oldest recipes for “oily cooks,” as they are still called in Albany, 
was collected in 1903 for the Ladies Aid Society of the First Dutch 
Reformed Church of Schenectady from “Grandma Slingerland, 
Albany.” It is said to have been written down in 1750. Here it is, 
with thanks to Mrs. C. G. S. Cheney and Miss Catherine McFar- 
land, who copied it for me: “One pint milk, one cup fresh yeast, 
flour to make a stiff batter. Mix at night. In the morning add five 
eggs, two cups of sugar, one cup of shortening (half butter and half 
lard), and one teaspoonful of soda, also flour to make it all like 
bread-dough. Let this stand for two or three hours till it is light. 
Have ready chopped apples sweetened and flavored with nutmeg 
and raisins. Roll out and cut in pieces about four inches square. 
Place a tablespoonful of the apple mixture in each square; double 
over and pinch together the dough and drop in hot lard to fry.” 

The College of Home Economics at Cornell suggests that one 
modern yeast cake may be equivalent to a cup of the sort of yeast 
used in 1750; you'll have to experiment. The ancestors of Miss 
Elsie Shanks of Albany enlivened the apple with citron, and fried 
the cakes for five minutes. The late Mrs. W. H. Hopkins of Albany 
used to cook the cakes nine minutes in an iron pot. A Schenectady 
recipe of 1890 sent by Miss Mayetta Settle suggests that while the 
oily cooks are still warm they should be dipped in brandy and 
rolled in powdered sugar. And now how about a collection of old 
New York recipes, beginning with the Indians and the Dutch? 
Happy holidays and good hunting! 

H. W. T. 


LETTER came the other day from Mrs. Adda George, President 

of the Carl Sandburg Association of Galesburg, Illinois, tell- 

ing of the recent purchase by the Association of Carl Sandburg’s 

birthplace. They are seeking gifts from Mr. Sandburg’s admirers 

(and how many millions of them there must be across the world!) 

in order that the four little rooms may be appropriately furnished, 
and the Lincoln and Sandburg items properly displayed. 

Too often we wait until a man is pushing up daisies before we 
pay him the homage that we feel. I got to thinking about the debt 
folklorists owe Carl Sandburg, who, incidentally, is one of the 
charter members of the New York Folklore Society. Just as Robert 
Burns and Sir Walter Scott and Thomas Moore awakened Scotland 
and Ireland to the beauties of their native foik songs, so Sandburg 
was the first to give Americans — with The American Songbag 
(1927) — a realization of the extent of their folk-song heritage. 

There must have been many who, like myself, first became 
aware of these songs of the people by hearing Sandburg sing them. 
My introduction to them came in 1927. I had gone to hear the poet 
read his poems. He did that, and then he got out his gi-tar and 
sang. At first I was annoyed: I wanted more poems. But then he 
began to captivate me and the other undergraduates who were 
there. It was my first hearing of “Foggy, Foggy Dew,” and “Chis- 
holm Trail,” and the “Boll Weevil Song.” The experience opened 
doors that I had not known existed. The same thing must have 
happened to hundreds of thousands of other people. 

He is, of course, one of the great folk-song collectors; he gath- 
ered in these songs from all kinds of people, all over the country, 
as he wove back and forth on his lecture tours. Other men — some 
of them perhaps originally more gifted than he — have been ruined 
by the strain and repetition of months of lecturing. Certainly one 
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of the reasons Sandburg took on, rather than lost, stature was that 
while he was pouring out of himself from the platform, he was 
taking in, for himself, resuscitative properties from the people he 
met on trains, in dingy little restaurants, and in the groups who 
gathered around to “bull” with him after his lectures. There was, 
too, the constant research on Lincoln which went on for decades. 
His lecture tours were arranged so that he hit the leading libraries 
of the country containing Lincoln items. Lincoln he saw in the 
light of a man among the people he loved and trusted, for is not 
Lincoln: The War Years, a biography of the American people as 
well as a biography of their greatest folk hero? 

From the beginning of his poetry writing Sandburg was aware 
of the pungent, imaginative qualities inherent in our folksay. His 
use of the plain words of the plain people caused his early critics 
to gasp in protest. We know now that he was pioneering, but the 
folklorist is prone to return over and. over again to The People, 
Yes, which is the greatest single volume of our proverbial sayings, 
our wisecracks, our gags, and our turns of phrase. The presence of 
Sandburg’s best poetry and the binding element of that common 
philosophy shared by Lincoln and Sandburg (and many a folk- 
lorist) tend to make it one of the books beyond price. 

The point to be made here is that Carl Sandburg helped to 
educate his countrymen to hear their own voices in song and 
speech. He helped to create the awareness which had to come 
before a QUARTERLY such as this, or scores of radio singers, a couple 
of plays each season, and an ever-increasing flow of books on 
American folklore could find their audiences. But he never for- 
gets, as some of the folklorists tend to, the people from whom the 
lore derives. Lincoln, the songs, and the sayings are to him facets 
reflecting the hopes, the laughter, the acrid tears of humanity. 

L.C. J. 


BIRD LORE OF NEW YORK STATE 


By PHEBE ALLEN TRAVIS 


m ENN YAN, April 2 [1934]....Workers on the Mayhill 
gravelling project, according to Charlie, saw 52 wild 
geese flying north, when suddenly a flock of robins ap- 

peared as though from among the wild geese. 

“The workers’ theory is that the robins were riding north on 
the backs of geese and that they decided they were far enough 
north and hopped off along the Lake Keuka outlet.” 

Similar beliefs about the migration of birds are as old as civili- 
zation itself. The ancient Greeks, unable to explain the disappear- 
ance of certain species when summer waned, attributed it to their 
annual flight to the moon. This was rather overestimating the 
endurance of the feathered critters, but to no greater extent than 
Yorkers have underestimated it. The belief is still prevalent that 
small birds travel southward on the backs of owls. Small chance 
they'd have for a free ride in any but a partially digested state! 

The phenomena of migration have interested mankind since 
early times, and the comings and goings of birds have been ob- 
served for their prophetic value. The Book of Job mentions the 
hawk that stretches “her wings toward the south.” Homer noted 
the thronging of waterfowl on the rivers of Asia. Anacreon wel- 
comed the returning swallows, and Arabs and Persians are said to 
have governed their agricultural activities by the movements of 
birds. Only in comparatively recent times, however, has migration 
been explained scientifically. 

Boswell said of Johnson: “He seemed pleased to talk of natural 
philosophy. That woodcocks fly over to the northern countries is 
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proved because they have been observed at sea. Swallows certainly 
sleep all winter. A number of them conglobulate together by flying 
round and round, and then all in a heap, throw themselves under 
the water and lye in the bed of a river.” 

Our tree swallows behave in much the same manner as those 
that Johnson observed, and the belief that they hibernate in the 
mud is still extant, though fallacious. Swallows do not hibernate, 
nor do any other birds. However, they do have a curious way of 
circling over the marshes at twilight and then dropping down into 
the reeds to roost. Someone observing this activity on an evening 
in autumn when the birds were on their way south, and failing to 
see them emerge in the morning, might easily be misled into be- 
lieving that the swallows had buried themselves in the mud for the 
winter. 

Swifts were thought to hibernate in chimneys and hollow trees, 
and people would come from miles around to see them emerge in 
the spring. Swifts habitually roost in tremendous flocks. At dusk 
they swirl around a chimney for half an hour or more and then 
pitch down inside to roost. When they come out in the morning, 
they do so a few at a time, flipping over the edge of the chimney 
unnoticed by the casual observer. Thus when someone saw them 
going into a chimney with this great display on an evening in 
October and then didn’t see the birds spiralling around the chim- 
ney again until late in April, what would be more natural than to 
assume they had just emerged after a long winter sleep? 

The belief in the transmutation of species can be traced back 
to ancient times, too. A New York version of this theory is the 
once widespread belief that snowbirds turned into chipping spar- 
rows in summer. Snowbird is a term most commonly applied to 
juncos and snow buntings, but the tree sparrow also bears this 
name. The fact that the latter is very similar in size and coloration 
to the chipping sparrow best explains this folk belief. What hap- 
pens is this: The tree sparrow flies north to nest about the same 
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time as his close relative the chipping sparrow arrives in New York 
for the same purpose. (The same is true of the snow bunting.) 
Our people, being just as ingenious as the Greeks, drew their own 
conclusions. 

Although the robin hasn’t always been given full credit for 
his migratory abilities, extraordinary auditory powers have been 
ascribed to him. Who has not seen a robin “sounding out” worms? 
Truth is, his eyes are placed in such a wall-eyed fashion that he 
sees better to the side than straight ahead. When he cocks his head 
he is looking, not listening. 

Whoever said owls can’t see in the daytime never “lived too 
close to a wood to be frightened by owls.” They hunt at night or 
at dusk, not because they cannot see in the daytime, but because 
their silent flight allows them to pick up their groceries when 
woodland traffic is still. A snoozing bird or a frightened rabbit 
makes a delightful midnight snack. 

Before airplanes and meteorologists took over the stratosphere, 
New Yorkers were informed by the ornithological weather bureau 
of the folk. If the geese flew high, it meant heavy wind; if the 
swifts flew high, it meant clear weather. Low-flying crows foretold 
rain, as did a flock of swallows. If the cock crowed at noon on a 
fair day, bad weather was on the way, and if the cock crowed on 
going to bed, he was sure to rise with a watery head. If the chickens 
stayed out when it was raining, it would rain all day. Professor 
Harold W. Thompson tells me that where he comes from they are 
still saying that when the peacock loudly bawls, soon we'll have 
both rain and squalls. I still maintain there is a lot of truth in this, 
but the Father Bird (A. A. Alien) says it’s pure folklore. He will 
admit that swallows fly higher in clear weather»than they do in 
foggy weather, but being a scientist, he cannot vewch for the pro- 
phetic activity of these birds. 

Most of us when we were kids looked on crows with interest 
__ if not with awe, for the number seen determined a prophecy. If I 
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had known then what I know now, I could have saved myself a 
lot of anxiety. I always heard: “One crow joy, two crows sorrow, 
three crows love, four crows marriage.” Now I learn from Mildred 
Shultes of West Berne, New York: 


One crow sorrow, two crow joy, 
Three crow letter, four crow boy, 
Five crow happiness, six crow gold, 
Seven crow, story never been told. 


Helene Deecher of the Capitol District claims — 


One for sorrow, two for mirth, 
Three for a wedding, four for a birth, 
Five for death. 


I find that in different versions known in the Capitol District of 
New York State one crow means joy, sorrow, trouble, good luck, 
bad luck, and sickness. Two crows mean joy, good luck, sorrow, 
death, and wealth. Three crows mean variously a letter, company, 
love, and marriage. A flock of crows flying away from your home 
indicates a fire or some other hazard from which the birds are 
fleeing. 

Another method of divination told by C. M. Shea and also by 
Lillian Weinberg is to drop the white of a fresh pullet egg in a 
glass of water. If strings of white go from the bottom to the top of 
the water, it is a sign of good luck in the coming year. 

If you see the first robin of the spring in the air, you will have 
good luck, according to Sylvia Slavin, but if you see it on the 
ground, beware. M. Norman reports that if the first robin you see 
is in a tree, it means you will be higher up in the world next year 
at the same time. 

Generally speaking, birds are connected with ill omens. On the 
happier side, I find only the bluebird which denotes happiness, 
the humming bird which denotes money, and the robin which 
brings good luck if he returns to your home each year. If a bird 
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flies to your window or under the porch, it.means you will have 
good news, but if he flies through the window, someone will die 
within the week. 

Even to dream of a bird denotes death, and many of the reports 
Professor Thompson has received from his students contain the 
lurid details of deaths which have followed dreams of white doves. 
A nest on top of the house is good luck, yet one near the house is 
bad luck. Birds flying in V formation denote disaster, and if you 
see a crane, you will suffer disappointment. The woodpecker ham- 
mering on the rooftop, the call of the cuckoo or the mourning 
dove, the bird pecking on the window — all foretell disaster. 

The red screech owl calling his mournful note from the house- 
top means death beneath. Fortunately this can be averted by throw- 
ing a handful of salt on the fire, laying a broom across the doorsill, 
and heating the poker red hot. Catherine Kennah, in her report, 
says the North Carolina antidote for the screech owl’s call is to 
turn your shoes upside down overnight. If this doesn’t drive the 
owl away, place the broom in front of the fireplace. If this fails 
too, have a man or boy in the house turn his pockets inside out. 
This fear of the owl is also found among the Indians, who believe 
in him as the harbinger of death. 

Similarly, the call of the whippoorwill foretells death to York- 
ers, whereas to the mountaineers of the Southern Alleghenies his 
call reveals how long it will be before a marriage; as many years as 
its notes are repeated. I have counted upward of eighty repetitions, 
so it is likely that many anxious maids and batchelors have died 
before his prophecy was fulfilled. 

Canaries kept in the house are sometimes alleged to be bad 
luck, and parrots too, for they used to be people who talked too 
much. Even peacock feathers, if kept in the house, according to 
Dorothy Hamilton and Virginia Best, are unlucky. 

A crowing hen brings bad luck, Helene Deecher says, and the 
flock won't lay until it is killed. We all know that — 
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Whistling girls and crowing hens 
Always come to some bad end. 


For centuries Fridays and Sundays have been surrounded by 
religious superstition. In relation to birds these days have two folk 
beliefs: jay birds are not seen on Fridays because they are busy 
carrying sticks to the devil; and eggs set on Sundays will produce 
only roosters. Another way of producing roosters is told by Grace 
Louden of Valatie. Set the eggs under the hen at ebb tide to pro- 
duce cocks and at high tide if you want pullets. 

To prevent young turkeys from being wild, dip the eggs in 
warm milk before incubation. There’s a bit of magic connected 
with this, no doubt, and likewise with wishing on a flock of birds. 
If, when you make a wish on seeing a flock of birds, you touch 
black, your wish will come true; and in any event it will bring 
good luck. 

Birds have been thought to have medicinal qualities too. A 
buzzard feather worn behind the ear would prevent rheumatism, 
and buzzard fat was a sure cure for sciatica. 

There are hundreds of proverbs and sayings about birds. Many 
of these have become so much a part of our daily conversation that 
we no longer recognize them as such. Many have parallel phrases. 
Israel Kaplan of Rensselaer County says that in his part of the State 
there’s a saying used in a derogatory sense, “If you breed a pa’t- 
ridge, you git a pa’tridge.” This is equivalent to “An apple doesn’t 
fall far from the tree,” which is to say, ““No-good parents will pro- 
duce no-good children.” (This is a broad generalization, however, 
and one must remember that it is also said, “Black hen lays white 
egg.””) The saying, ‘‘Far fowls are fairest,” means the same as “The 
grass grows greener on the other side of the fence.” 

I have attempted to classify a few of these proverbs and figures 
of speech according to whether they deal with domestic fowls, birds 
of the woods and wide-open spaces, or just. plain birds. Where the 
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meaning isn’t obvious, I will do my best to explain. 
Domestic fowls: 
It is a sad house where the hen crows louder than the cock. 
A barley corn is better than a diamond to a cock. 
He who would have eggs must endure the cackling of hens. 


When the hen goes to cock, the birds may get a knock. (This is said 
of widows who remarry and suggests that the children suffer.) 


Children and chicken must always be pickin’. 

The chicken is the country’s, but the city eats it. 

To have January chicks. (This is to have children late in life.) 
To jump at it like a cock at a gooseberry. 

To shoe the goose. (This is to make much of trifles.) 

He has good skill in horse flesh to buy a goose to ride on. 


Many years ago farmers used to drive their turkeys to market 
along the old Catskill Turnpike. The expression, “He is driving 
turkeys to market,” is still in use today and is said of one who for 
an obvious reason cannot walk straight. 

The popularity of cock fighting in New York State and else- 
where is reflected in a number of popular sayings. For example: 

That cock won’t fight. 

There is chance in the cock’s spur. 

He knows how to carry the dead cock home. (He is a good loser.) 

Birds of the woods and wide-open spaces: 

I wasn’t brought up in the woods to be frightened by owls. 

To send owls to Athens. (This is to carry coals to Newcastle.) 

Eagles fly alone. 

One tree sufficeth not two jays. 

One swallow does not make a summer. 
! I have a crow to pluck with you. 
Just plain birds: 


One beats the bush, another catches the birds. (One does the work 
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while another reaps the benefits.) 
In vain the net is set in sight of any bird. (Biblical) 
As good an addled egg as an idle bird. 
It is an ill bird that defiles his own nest. 


Fabulous fowls and animals are a common type of tall-tale 
humor. Henry H. Tryon of Cornwall, New York, made a delight- 
ful collection of these which he called Fearsome Critters, 1939. 
In it he included some rare species of birds. 

The Filla-ma-loo bird (variously called Goofus bird, Flu-fly 
bird, etc.) is a bird distinctly low in intellectual curiosity, showing 
complete and consistent indifference as to where it is going. It 
prefers only to see where it has been; hence it always flies back- 
wards. It has a turkeylike head on a long bottle-green neck, sparsely 
spangled with large silvery scales, a black right wing and a pink 
left one. “The nest is usually built upside down; the eggs (seven 
to a clutch) are invariably grade D. The call resembles the clank 
of a Johnson bar being shoved into reverse.” 

The Tripodero (Collapsofemuris Geocatapeltes) is “usually 
seen around construction camps and engineering jobs. Birds and 
other small animals constitute his main diet. He is not a fast travel- 
er, but his extension legs (just like a transit) make it possible for 
him to prowl close to the ground. On spotting game, he slowly 
extends these legs until he gains a clear sight over the brush. 
Focussing the four-power ‘scope, the rifled, gunlike beak is care- 
fully trained on the victim. A hardened clay pellet from the maga- 
zine in the cheek pouch is inserted in the breech and puffed swiftly 
on its way. The target is instantly knocked senseless, and is then 
slowly eaten.” # 
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NIAGARA FALLS AND CAYUGA 
INDIAN MEDICINE 


By F. STANIFORD SPECK 


HE CAYUGA INDIANS of Canada, one of the tribes of 

the Six Nations or Iroquois, have a beautiful legend about, 

and a picturesque ceremony for, the curing of disease. For 
a people of simple tastes and culture they possess a truly remark- 
able fund of healing lore. Had it not been for nineteenth-century 
activities in medical science, through the work of such men as Lister 
and Pasteur, the practices and beliefs of the Cayuga might be just as 
firmly believed in today as were the medieval theories of medicine 
which blamed worms and evil spirits in the body, and the devil in 
general, for all disease. The Cayuga people believe in a whole 
tribe of humanlike underworld demons who conjure against men 
and thereby cause disease and misfortune. They think the disease 
is cured by appealing to the spirits in a friendly sort of way and by 
a form of conjuring with a canceling function. 

The members of this race of superhuman demons are supposed 
to live everywhere in the wilderness, but they are seldom seen. 
Sometimes they appear in dark, eerie places or at unexpected 
times, but generally they can be observed in the depths of the 
caverns beneath Niagara Falls and in the gorge below. Here they 
come and go in the swiftly moving waters, appearing and vanish- 
ing as though the dark recesses of the Cave of the Winds were the 
entrance to the nether world. 

When they are seen, they seem to be dwarfed and misshapen 
beings with ungainly limbs and large ugly heads. Their faces are 
distorted and possess overgrown, crooked noses, large, drooping 
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mouths, and glaring eyes. The ugliness of their features is only 
excelled by their terrifying expressions. As they waddle among the 
swirling waters and foam-covered rocks, their wet and slimy hair 
streams over their naked bodies and clings to them like ragged 
garments. In the din and roar of the thundering waters they utter 
tremulous and discordant grunts. 

But they are considered to be a friendly, though warlike and 
jealous, tribe. Their natures cause them to be resentfully sensitive 
to insult, ridicule, and neglect; yet they are just as sensitive to 
attention and are glad to relieve men of sickness and misfortune 
if they are pleased. Therefore, ceremonies are held in behalf of 
the demons at which they are, for the time, the center of attention. 
Usually tobacco is sacrificed to them, and sometimes a feast is given 
in their honor. Games are played and throughout the proceedings 
the spirits are talked to in a kindly way and invited to join in the 
merrymaking. 

The picturesqueness of the ceremony lies in the fact that a 
charm is made to assist in appealing to the particular demon caus- 
ing the trouble. The charm is in the form of a mask carved to 
resemble the facial characteristics and expression of the “identity” 
_ in miniature. It is as personal as a photograph, and, according to 
the believer, satisfies the ego of the demon. These miniature masks 
are fashioned from wood and decorated with hair, fur, and paint. 
They run the whole gamut of distortions and expressions and are 
fascinating to behold. They vary in size from that of a thimble to 
that of a sugar bowl. They make one feel unmistakably the power 
invested in them, whether it be magic or witchcraft. 

The designs of the masks come to the Indians in dreams. 
Dreams seem to be the only way of determining the identity of 
the demon exercising evil powers in a particular case. The sufferer 
must see revealed through his dreaming mind the features of the 
offender, or he must so analyze the form of the being or the symp- 
toms of the power as to identify him from all the others. This is 
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done ceremonially by a process whereby the patient is questioned 
by several medicine men until the correct evil spirit is guessed. 
This medicine man then carves the miniature mask and presents 
it to the recovering patient instead of prescribed medicine. The 
sight of this visible and tangible evidence of the cause of the dis- 
ease is as reassuring to the Indian patient as the possession of a 
bottle of formalin containing the withered specimen of an ap- 
pendix is to the man recovering from an appendectomy. 

Among the Indians there seems to be almost a feeling of a cru- 
sade against this troublesome tribe of beings. Each man, woman, 
and child feels obligated to call for the guessing ceremonies, there- 
by collecting all the miniature masks he can, as a service to himself 
and to his fellowmen. But the demons are not really so bad, for the 
legend goes that a savior was sent by them to instruct the — 
in the prevention and cure of all disease. 

According to the legend, a Seneca maiden made a sacrifice of 
herself to the False Faces because their evil works were killing off 
the people in great numbers. She paddled over the brink of Ni- 
agara Falls in a birchbark canoe and entered the land of the under- 
world. She married the ugliest and most fearful of all, but though 
she came to love him for all his lack of bodily grace, she became 
homesick and it was arranged that she return to her own people 
once more. During the time between the disappearance of the 
virgin from earth and her return, it is said that the balmy south- 
west breezes of spring rustling through the tender green leaves and 
bush, breathing life and beauty into the dormant buds of wild 
flowers and herbs, changed into the warm, sultry airs of summer. 
Heat and moist fertility reigned for a period, but they gave way 
to the biting frosts of autumn before the heroine returned to bring 
the good news to her people. 

Soon after her reunion with her family she gave birth to a boy 
child. He grew with amazing rapidity and soon began to talk with 
wisdom and to prophesy. In a few months as he approached man- 
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hood, he explained to the people how he had been sent to instruct 
the inhabitants of the world in the medicines, ceremonies, and 
ritualistic music of his father. He warned them that he had only 
a short period in which to stay on earth and that he would never 
return. The wise men learned his secrets and his curative remedies, 
and in due time the boy demon vanished over the falls. 

To this day the Iroquois people insist that the songs and cere- 
monies have been handed down from that one legendary episode. 
Life-sized wooden and woven cornhusk masks are used regularly 
in boisterous pantomines illustrating the antics of the evil spirits. 
These plays are performed in the Iroquois Long House or church, 
and form an integral part of the religion. 

The dream-guessing ritual with miniature gift masks is a 
Cayuga ceremony. It is interesting for its unique character and its 
miraculous healing qualities. Beneath the charm of the legend 
and the souvenir phase of the cure there is a sound psychology. 
Sickness and trouble kept in secret are dangerous — we all recog- 
nize that — but the effort to overcome the reluctance to tell others 
is often more painful than silent endurance. The personal atten- 
tion by the medicine men is flattering, and the actual guessing of 
the disease and its supposedly related cause appears to be the result 
of clairvoyance. 

This rite carries much more weight with these people than a 
casual analysis by an experienced physician, and caters to the mys- 
tery of their belief. The practical value can be seen by observation 
of the numerous cases of recovered “incurables.” When modern- 
ized medicine or surgery fails either to diagnose or to cure, the 
Cayuga Indian falls back on his age-old faith, and frequently, 
through the power of belief and the existence of some real tangible 
object, the beauty of a legend and the vividness of a picturesque 
ceremony save a life. 


[Lieutenant Speck collected this material at the Six Nations Reser- 
vation, Brantford, Ontario, from Aleck General (Deskaheh) in 1942.] 
# 


WA’N’T THAT REMARKABLE! 


By JANICE NEAL 


TSEGO is a great old county. It really started as one of 
triplets, for Otsego was once a part of Tryon County, 
later divided into three sections. Beginning in the last 

few years of the eighteenth century when it became a separate 
county, Otsego began to develop an individuality of its own, and 
to us Otsegans it is just a bit different from any other — and quite 
the best of any — section in New York State. The early Scotch- 
Irish, English, and Welsh immigrants, with a later sprinkling of 
Dutch and Italian, have contributed to this individuality. Their 
customs and tales have formed a fascinating field for the folklorist. 
As Indians were the first thoughts of the colonists, let us consider 
them first in our search for folklore. 

To follow along the Susquehanna, as far as the boundary be- 
tween Otsego and Chenango counties, is to follow in the path of 
the Indians. Only a few names and a remnant of a once huge 
orchard are left to bear testimony that the red men once enjoyed 
living here. The stream, Ouleout, that meanders into the Susque- 
hanna near Unadilla has an Indian name that we take for granted. 
Ouleout means ‘“‘Leafy Brook.” In 1806 there was a huge Indian 
apple orchard a few miles this side of the Ouleout’s entrance into 
the river, and near this orchard was a large Indian settlement. 

The Delawares and Mohawks are said to have made Niskayuna 
Rock, on the farm by that name, their meeting place. This farm is 
located six or seven miles above Milford in the Cherry Valley. 
Many arrowheads and other relics have been found on it near the 
rock, which is partially hidden by an old barn but is close to the 
highway. 
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The Tianaderra or Tianadura Valley, the Butternut as it is 
now called, was another section much traveled by the Indians. 
This valley “of sweet waters” was an important highway for the 
red man. Quarts of arrowheads and finely made spearheads, as well 
as other relics, have been found along the course of the stream. 
Most of the stories which deal with the Tianaderra are of warfare 
and capture. Mr. Dan Mather gave me the following: 

“Not far from my farm, up the Tianaderra toward the village 
of Burlington Green, is a peculiarly formed mound or hill called 
the Sugarloaf. It is as full of depressions as the waves of the sea. 
One night a band of Indians encamped there. From their campfire 
they could see the smoke from a log cabin some distance up the 
valley from the Sugarloaf. In this log cabin lived a man named 
Garrett and his wife and baby. 

“Mrs. Garrett had a clock, a set of silver, and a set of china 
dishes which she valued as her own soul. She had brought them 
when she came from England. When she looked out and saw the 
smoke from the Indian encampment, she knew it meant massacre 
or captivity for the whole family. Quick as a flash she thought of 
her dearest possessions. About fifty feet east northeast of the cabin 
stood a light basswood hog trough. Mrs. Garrett rushed out to it 
with her clock, her silver, and her dishes. Quickly she overturned 
the basswood trough and ran back into the cabin. None too soon. 

“The Indians arrived and took the family captive. They burned 
the cabin to the ground before leaving on the long journey to 
Canada. White folks could not be lazy on the march, so the Indians 
ordered Mr. Garrett to carry along a great cauldron that hung out- 
side of the cabin. Mrs. Garrett carried her baby. The pace was so 
rapid that Mrs. Garrett grew exhausted from the child’s weight, 
but no one offered to help her. Mr. Garrett stood it as long as he 
could, and then he had a bright idea. The trail soon passed a huge 
boulder. As Mr. Garrett passed by, he smashed the cauldron to bits 
on the boulder. The Indians did not molest him, for they seemed 
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satisfied that it was an accident. Mr. Garrett took the baby from 
his wife’s arms, and they proceeded on their way. 

“All trace of them was lost until seven years later. Then they 
were exchanged and allowed to come home. The first place they 
visited was the site of their cabin. Mrs. Garrett rushed to the hog 
trough and found it had guarded its treasure well. When she 
turned it over, there were her dishes, silver, and clock just as she 
had left them seven years before.” 

The story of the Sleepers, as told by Mr. Arthur Strait of 
Laurens, New York, is a different type of Indian story. “Hudson 
Sleeper said that his grandfather, his father, and the rest of the 
family lived up across the creek from the village of Laurens about 
the time of the Revolutionary War. They were friendly with a 
band of Oneida Indians who roamed the Otego Valley. The Onei- 
das often stopped at the Sleepers’ cabin to run their bullets — 
probably through a hole in a certain stone. (Grandfather Sleeper 
once visited a lead mine blindfolded and was never able to find it 
again.) Just before the Cherry Valley Massacre they stopped as 
usual, but this time they rushed in beside the baby, Hudson, asleep 
in his cradle, and began to wave their tomahawks and scalping 
knives in wild gestures over his head. They next dashed into an 
adjoining room, grabbed a feather bed, and quickly bore it outside 
where they ripped and tore it open and scattered the feathers all 
over the dooryard. Before leaving, they warned the Sleepers to 
leave within forty-eight hours because all of the whites in the valley 
were to be killed. 

““Hudson’s father had some large hogsheads which he speedily 
put to use. All of the family treasures were packed into the hogs- 
heads; the hogsheads were headed up and carried across the creek 
where Mr. Sleeper buried them in a sandbank. The family fled to 
New Jersey but returned two years later. Search as they might, 
their buried treasure was never found. Many since have dug in the 
bank, but the fate of the Sleeper treasures remains unknown.” 
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Not all our early-settler stories concern Indians by any means. 
For example, there are scores of anecdotes about Landlord Chase 
who kept the first public house in the vicinity of Schenevus. Land- 
lord Chase’s lungs were such that he could be heard distinctly at 
a great distance. One day his little son mounted a tame colt that 
was running loose in the pasture. After making several circuits of 
the field, much to the amusement of the youngster, the colt re- 
doubled its pace and seemed about to enter the adjoining woods. 
The father, witnessing the scene, shouted, “Stick to him, ’Siah! 
Stick to him, ’Siah!” and his voice was heard by those living three 
miles distant, in the present town of Worcester. 

Mrs. Abraham Lighthail was a sturdy soul who once resided 
with her husband in the vicinity of Richfield. Mrs. Lighthall was 
also a resourceful and humorous person. One day when she was 
alone in her home, she heard an unusual commotion in the back 
yard. Upon opening the door, she saw a large black bear leap from 
an enclosure with one of the Lighthall pigs in his embrace. She 
seized a sharp axe that happened to be conveniently located near 
by, approached the bear from the rear, and dealt him a blow on 
the head, killing him almost instantly. 

When she was 106 years old, she left her home in company with 
her son-in-law to spend the remainder of her days with her daugh- 
ter in the State of Michigan. After she boarded the steamer at 
Buffalo, the captain presented her with a free passage across Lake 
Erie to honor her. In return, she amused the passengers and her- 
self by dancing on deck to the music of a violin played by one of 
the party. 

When Mrs. Lighthall was 109 years old, she entertained an old 
neighbor who was visiting friends in Michigan. In the course of 
the conversation the gentleman turned to her and asked her if she 
never thought of a second marriage. With an expression of artless 
earnestness she replied, ‘Well, I have given the subject some seri- 
ous consideration, but the fact is, I can’t bear the idea of raising 
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another family of children.” She lived till 1840, at which time she 
was 110 years old. 

The sayings and remedies used in olden times are often en- 
lightening as well as amusing to us now-a-days. One queer idea 
came down about baking a cake. For success, one must make his 
cake early in the morning and stir it with the sun, never the other 
way. 

To measure for a dress or for other articles of clothing, one 
needed to remember that “twice around your thumb is the size 
of your wrist, twice around your wrist is the size of your neck, 
twice around your neck is the size of your waist.” 

If you made remarks about your neighbors, you might have 
said, somewhat disparagingly: 

“He’s so smart that he’ll probably set the North River afire and 
run away by its light.” 

Or about a happy-go-lucky person: “‘He’s just sort of come-day, 
go-day.” 

“He’s as queer as Dick’s hatband that went nine times around 
and then wouldn’t reach.” 


“He’s as poor as Job’s turkey with three feathers in his tail, 
and has to lean against the fence to gobble.” 


“Lazy bones takes the most steps.” 


Or to top it all: ‘““That man has enough brass to make a five-pail 
kittle and enough sap in his head to fill it.” 
Two sayings for children were of different import. One pointed 
a moral: 
It’s as big a sin 
To steal a pin 
As anythin’. 
The other was for pure amusement. Putting one’s finger along- 
side one’s nose one said: 
“Has anyone seen my off spotted ox’s track? He’s been gone 
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three days, yesterday, today, and tomorrow.” 

In early days the folk were usually their own doctors and a 
knowledge of simple remedies was a necessary part of life. To cure 
proud flesh, one was told to pour on gunpowder and set it afire. 
A sure cure for the gout was a leek poultice, and a decoction of 
carrots from which one drank plentifully was a cure for jaundice. 
Dr. Palmer’s cure for a felon capped the climax. Said he, “Apply 
nothing excoriating or exchorotic but see all your applications are 
of a purely emollient nature.” 

The people of our section seem to have been a group who sang 
quite a bit, but it was another story when I tried to collect some 
of their songs. I finally, just by accident, discovered a charming 
old lady of ninety-five, Mrs. R. Thurston, who sang me the follow- 
ing song with which she had been familiar since childhood: 


THE NEW COUNTRY 


This wilderness was our abode full forty years ago, 

And if good meat we chose to eat, we caught the buck and doe. 
For fish we used the hook and line, 

We pounded corn to make it fine, 

On johnnycake the ladies dined, 

In the new country. 


Of deerskin we made our moccasins to wear upon our feet. 

The checkered shirt was thought no hurt, good company to greet. 
And if a visit we wished to pay 

On a winter’s night or a winter’s day, i 

The oxen drew the ladies’ sleigh, 

In the new country. 


Our paths were through the winding wood and where the savage trod, 
They were not wide and scarce a guide, but all the roads we had. 
Our houses they were built of logs 

Rolled up in squares and chinked with mud; 

When the bark was tight, the roof was good, 

In the new country. 
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The savages sometimes made us fear that danger might be nigh, 
The lurking bear was often where the pig was in the sty. 
The rattlesnake, the children’s dread, 
And thus the anxious Mother said, 
“I fear some beast will kill my babe, 
In the new country.” 


Our occupation was to make the lofty forest bow; 

With axes good we chopped the wood, for well we all knew how. 
We tilled the soil for rye and wheat, 

From the maple tree we made our sweet, 

For strangers and ourselves to eat, 

In the new country. 


The thorn plums were our apples when the mandrakes were all gone, 
The little grapes we used to eat when frosty nights came on; 

For wintergreens the girls did stray, 

For butternuts boys climbed the tree, 

Of evans’-root we made our tea, 

In the new country. 


We lived in social harmony, and drank the purling stream. 

No doctor, priest, or lawyer was ever to be seen; 

Our health it needed no repairs, no pious one forgot his prayers, 
How could we keep a lawyer there 

When all was harmony, 

In the new country? 


The following was sung to me by the same old lady, who seemed 
to enjoy it just as much as I: 


A SONG OF THE REBELLION 


My true love is a soldier in the army now today. 

It was this cruel war that made him go away. 

He tried to be exempted, a redhead was his plea, 

Twas just the same as being lame, in hollow tones said he. 
The surgeon couldn’t see it, he said it was no go. 

Many said he might have passed, a greenback did he show. 
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Chorus: 
He’s gone, he’s gone, as meek as any lamb. 
They took him, yes, they took him to the arms of Abraham. 


I haven't got a lover now, I haven’t got a beau; 

They took him for a raw recruit but mustered him I know. 
He’s nothing but a private and not for war inclined, 

Although all hard enough to crack, a colonel you might find. 


Chorus: 
Indeed to be a soldier it is so very hard, 
For when a fellow has his fun, they'll poke him in the guard. 
One day he shot a rooster, the captain thought it wrong, 
And so to punish him they made him picket all night long. 


Chorus: 
If he should meet a rebel a-pointing with his gun, 
I hope he may have courage to take care of number one. 
If I were him I'd offer the fellow but a dram, 
For what’s the use of dying just for Jeff or Abraham. 


Our pioneer ancestors believed in their own old saying that all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. Accordingly, they often 
turned arduous tasks into frolics or lightened labors by the promise 
of a country dance or play party. Many of the oldsters at these 
gatherings amused themselves by vying with one another in telling 
tales and propounding riddles. Can your “‘guessery’’ keep pace with 
great grandsire’s? Just try these: 


Black on both ends, red in the middle, 
Hair all over it, looks like a divil. (Ans. A caterpillar.) 


Guess a riddle now you must, 

Stone is fire, and fire is dust. 

Black is red, and red is white; 

Come and view the wondrous sight. (Ans. Coal.) 


When I was going over London bridge, 

I kissed my sister Anny. 

I cut off her head and sucked her blood 

And left her body standing. (Ans. A bottle of wine.) 
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As I was a-going up stim-stum-starum, 

I met a high giggly-gum-garum carrying off my fin-fum-farum. 
I said, I wish I had my gish-mon-garum, 

I would show that high giggly-gum-garum 

How to carry off my fin-fum-farum. 


(Going upstairs I met a bear carrying off my pig. 
I said I wished I had my gun; 
I'd show that bear how to carry off my pig.) 


Many a chuckle was heard as Grandsire, a champion story- 
teller, related the marvelous feats of Old Hecox, long the subject 
of the “yarnin’ corner’ at the “Gineral store.” ‘““Old Hecox was a 
great one. Once the men were telling stories and boasting of the 
hardest day's work they’d ever done. Finally it got around to old 
Hecox’ turn. ‘Well,’ drawled he, ‘about the biggest day’s work I 
can recollect was when I took a grain cradle and cradled four acres 
of hemlock. I finished early enough to help a little with the raking 
and binding in the afternoon.’ ” 

Grandsire enjoyed an appreciative audience, so he would 
immediately launch into another tale, this time perhaps one pok- 
ing good-natured fun at some of his Quaker neighbors in the Otego 
Valley. 

“John had hired out to a Quaker but had never yet attended 
Quaker meeting. This time he decided to go because the Quaker 
asked him. For a whole hour John sat waiting for the meeting to 
commence and by that time, of course, the handshaking had begun. 
John knew that he was only a visitor, and so he did not rise to this. 
After a little the people left the room, but John sat on and on and 
anxiously waited. After waiting at least a half hour, he became 
disgusted with them trying t> have a meeting, and so he walked 
back home again. When he reached his destination, there, to his 
surprise, sat the Quaker eating dinner with his family. 

“ ‘John,’ said the Quaker, ‘thee made rather a long stay at the 
meeting. Dost thou feel better for it and what dost thee think of it?’ 
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“*The meeting!’ exclaimed John. ‘If that was what you call a 
meeting, it was enough to kill the divil.’ 

“*That’s what we tried to do, John,’ solemnly protested the 
Quaker, and he continued eating.” 

Some of us are fortunate in having access to very old handbills, 
broadsides, or ncwspapers. Among the last can be found many 
instances of folk humor, customs, and doings. For instance, from 
the Cherry Valley Gazette come the following: 


IMPORTANT EVERY DAY QUESTIONS [1856] 


WHO has the cheapest and best assortment of Fish? 

WHO has the best and nicest cured Hams and shoulders, 
and Dried Beef? 

WHO keeps the sweetest sugars & Molasses? 

WHERE are the best lot of Groceries to be found? 

WHO sells these Goods as cheap “as the next man”? 
Heads of Families—(those who pay the fiddler) will please 
take notice that these simple but important problems can 
be solved by calling at Sterns and Rudds 

Great Provision Store 


POST RIDER’S NOTICE [1828] 


On the Mail Route from Westford to Middleburgh, the subscriber 
solicits all those indebted to him for Newspapers, to make immediate 
payment. Those who want to hear and read the news, are requested to 
remember the Post Rider, who rides in the snow, rain and cold, for 
their accommodation. HE wants his horse shod, he wants his horse fed, 
he wants to pay for his dinner, he wants to pay the Printer; and to 
supply all these WANTS, he wants pay for his papers. Warner Fellows 


MARRIED-—at Lawyersville, Schoharie Co. on the 3d instant, by the 
Rev. John Finnegan, Mr. Lewis Nichols to Miss Hannah Pike, old 
settlers of the same place. 
His angling’s o’er, his bait is out; 
He’s fish’d by day and spear’d by night, 
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He ey’d around the sportive TROUT 
And struck for one, but transfixe’d a Pike. 


To me, no folklore collection is complete without epitaphs. 
Many of the old stones are so weatherworn as to be scarcely de- 
cipherable. Added to the assaults of wind and weather, the lack of 
care, roaming cattle, and the growth of weeds and saplings have 
added many difficulties to the collector’s path — but who really 
cares when he finds to his amazement that Sam Hill and Judas 
Priest are buried in the same cemetery, the old one at Edmeston? 
One is rewarded by a few gems like the following: 


Capt. Joseph Jones — d. 1799 
“This space is all I occupy.” 


Mrs. Jones — d. 1799 
“Within this silent grave I lye.” 


Poor Captain Jones and his wife always held contrary opinions 
during life; so when they were buried, although resting on the 
same lot in Clirist Churchyard, Cooperstown, they were still as far 
apart as possible. 

Captain Henry Guy was thrice blessed with wives, all of whom 
preceded him to the better land. He carefully composed a proper 
inscription for each of them, but by the time Emmeline, No. 2, 
came to her grave he was able to surpass himself. The reference 
to Saphronia is a touching reminder of Wife No. 1. 


Submissive to a stern decree, 

I come Saphronia after thee, 

To mingle dust and join thy spirit 

In that blessed land the saints inherit; 
May Henry and our progeny 

Meet us in blest Eternity. 


After Henry died, some thoughtful person inscribed on his stone: 
And the end of this man was peace. 
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Both of these inscriptions are to be found in the Middlefield 
Cemetery next to the Baptist Church. 

One of the friendliest epitaphs I have encountered is that of 
Lydia Coye, who died in 1857 and was buried in the old Prentiss 
burying ground, Gilbertsville: 


She left this world of care and pain 
A world of happiness to gain. 
Friends, come and see me. 


As a closing thought may I suggest that a collection of un- 
usual names is fun. Here are a few examples from my notebooks: 
Women — Alafrata, Brooksany, Diadama, Erexivirce, Gulielma, 
Sallynda, Wellbia. Men — Hambo, Liberty, Omri, Zemeriah. 


[The following people were kind enough to assist in the collection 
of materials for this article: Rev. Yale Lyon of Unadilla; Miss Ella 
Winne of Richfield Springs; Mr. George Rogers, Unadilla Forks; Mr. 
Glenn Porath, Miss G. Ostrander, and Miss Isabelle Utter of Cherry 
Valley; and Mrs. Frank Campbell, Mrs. Frank Neal, and three who 
have since died, Mrs. Sarah C. Myers, Mrs. R. Thurston, and Miss E. 
A. Pope, all of Oneonta. ] # 


TWO NORTH COUNTRY REMEDIES 


An Indian Remedy for Rheumatism: 
Two ounces of burdock seed in one gallon 
of cider. 


For Earache: 

Wet a piece of cotton with black-ash sap, 
obtained by burning one end of a black-ash 
sapling. The sap boils out the other end of the 
sapling. 

— Collected at Chilson, New York, by A. T. Shorey, Albany. 


ANDREW’S BANK DEPOSIT 


By PERCY M. VAN EPPS 


HIS TRUE STORY of a boy’s first adventure in banking 

harks back to the early years of the last century, and its 

scene was a rough, stony, and half-cleared farm in our 
Mohawk-Dutch hinterland; a farm where the many blackened 
stumps of the giant first-growth pines still stood in the fields of 
wheat, flax, and corn, where each night it behooved the farmer to 
fold the young lambs and calves closely lest the howling wolves get 
them, and where, now and then, the lithe form of the panther 
passed through the aisles of the bordering hillside forest. 

Here it happened that little Andrew overheard his father, 
Alexander Fisher, a thrifty Scotch mechanic who had come to 
America to better his fortune, say that if one put money in the 
bank it would grow and increase. Pondering on this for a time, 
Andrew, telling no one of his plans, finally made up his mind to 
try the experiment; he would place his small but cherished store 
of coppers in the bank, in due time they would grow in number, 
and then he would be able to buy many things. 

So, one afternoon in the early summer, after helping his father 
do some planting in the garden, Andrew, going to the low, old- 
fashioned, red house built in Colonial days, ran up to his attic 
room and drew forth from its hiding place behind the big chimney 
the bag with his savings, and again counted them over. They were 
all there, the big, bright copper cents showing the pretty head of 
Liberty with her wave of wind-tossed hair (the finest design that 
ever came from our mints); the curious little half cents. Here, too, 
were English ha’pennies with the head of King George, who, his 
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father had told him, had lately been so thoroughly walloped. And 
here was another big, bright copper showing the head and name 
of the man who had planned and fully carried out this deserved 
walloping; Andrew had often spellied it out: G-E-O-R-G-E 
W-A-S-H-I-N-G-T-O-N. This was his especial treasure, a gift from 
a visitor who came from the city. In addition, there were two or 
three small Spanish coins of silver, minted in the city of Mexico 
from ore out of the mines of the Aztecs. These last, besides the lion, 
the castle, and other emblems, bore figures of the famed Pillars of 
Hercules. The schoolmaster, who boarded with his parents for a 
portion of the term, had explained to Andrew about these odd 
symbols and what they stood for. 

Taking his little store of coins, Andrew left the house and went 
beyond the blacksmith shop that stood in the corner of the garden. 
He quickly passed through the bordering fringe of currant bushes 
and cherry trees, among which grew the yellow-blossomed celan- 
dine plant whose acrid, saffron-colored juice he had been told to 
rub on his wrist and ankles the time when he had invaded a clump 
of poison-ivy vines. By watching for the first appearance of the 
tiny yellow flowers of the celandine Andrew knew when to look 
for the coming of the swallows that each summer built their nests 
among the hewn oaken timbers of the big barn. 

Leaving the garden, Andrew entered the orchard, whose prim 
rows of greenings and of Spitzenbergs, both red and black, here 
began on the slope of a knoll or hillock often spoken of by 
Andrew’s father as “the bank.” Here among the apple trees he 
would dig and would plant his little hoard. Any spot probably 
would be right so long as he dug in the bank, for had not his father 
plainly said that it was in the bank that the money must be placed 
if one would have it increase and multiply? So, taking the spade he 
had brought along, he dug a hole and planted his treasure — 
planted with full faith in the promised increase. He well knew 
that potatoes put in the ground grew and multiplied, for he had 
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often dropped them as he went barefoot over the rows; and in the 
fall he had helped pick them up, bushels and bushels of them; now 
if potatoes thus planted would multiply, why not pennies also? 
Anyway, his father had surely said that money put in the bank 
would grow and increase. 

After a due season of rather impatient waiting, Andrew con- 
cluded that sufficient time had gone by and hied to the “bank” 
with his spade, doubtless with fond hopes of added wealth. But 
poor little Andrew was destined to find that “there is many a slip 
*twixt the cup and the lip.” He had neglected to mark the spot 
properly or had rashly depended on his memory to guide him, for 
though he dug and dug yet he could not find his treasure, let alone 
the expected increase. Nor, despite renewed and frequent search, 
did he ever find it. 

Andrew, grown to manhood, became an expert and famous 
stonecutter, and his enduring work may be seen on certain massive 
arches and culverts along the line of the great four-track railway 
coursing our state. In the evening of a long and useful life he often 
told with glee of his first and unfortunate experiment at placing 
money in the bank. 

And now, though the low, rambling house with its big Giiépliade 
trimmed with paneled red woodwork; the old mulberry tree whose 
foliage shaded Andrew’s window; the smithy, where from their 
glowing charcoal fires the blacksmiths of early days forged rude 
but efficient plowshares, chains, and other objects from Swedes’ 
iron, as lasting as the hills; the garden’s cool bordering thicket of 
cherry trees and the brittle celandine plants — though all these 
have passed away, yet each spring the swallows return at their ap- 
pointed time from the South to nest in the big barn; and the lambs 
bunt each other off the gray, lichened boulders that dot the border- 
ing slope and in troops gaily race back and forth, up and over the 
hillock, ‘‘the bank,” wherein little Andrew’s treasure yet lies under 
the sod. # 


RAFTING ON THE ALLEGHENY 


By MAUD D. BROOKS 


S SOON as settlements sprang up along the headwaters of 
the Allegheny and the land began to be cleared, rafts of 
logs and lumber were floated down to Pittsburgh by men 

who saw a market and vast resources for supplying it. 

These rafts, like immense floating islands, were not only a 
means of transportation, but often also a temporary residence for 
several families on their way to the then unknown West. They 
had long swinging oars at either end for steering, and one or two 
shanties for the passengers and the crew, little houses on the raft, 
fitted up with rude sleeping quarters and stoves for cooking. 

The crew, red-faced men who knew how to swear and fight, 
and sing and dance and work, made one trip after another for 
years, and had names of their own for every town along the river. 
A man who followed rafting as his regular occupation received 
two dollars a day. A trip to Warren, Pennsylvania, consumed about 
two days, so the men were either compelled to spend most of their 
wages for a return trip on the Erie, after its construction, or to 
walk back. Most of them returned on foot. 

Then, besides these raftsmen, there were the pilots, usually real 
personages, wearing at times frock coats and high beaver hats, in 
contrast to the rough and fantastic garb of the crew. The pilots 
who could safely bring out rafts from the unimproved Allegheny 
River, rock-strewn and full of islands, were always in demand and 
received good wages. The price paid in the Spring of 1849, as 
stated by a dealer from Olean, was $125 to Cincinnati, the time 
occupied in making the run being about six days. Olean boasted 
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its share of these daring and capable raftsmen. The wonderful 
exploits of Seth Warren, John Parker, Joe Hall, and James Brooks 
as river pilots were often retold by early residents. In the middle 
decades of the nineteenth century it was a common sight to see 
large rafts tied up to the wharves on South Union Street in Olean, 
many of them being 50 to 75 feet wide, and 175 to 200 feet long. 

Only a few pilots ran at night on the Allegheny as the river was 
tortuous. It was customary to tie up at certain well-known points 
as the shadows began to gather. Snubbing a big raft into position 
was a dangerous job. Indeed, it was an art to slow down and stop 
a heavy raft of thousands of feet of lumber with a current behind 
it. Slow pressure, gently applied, did the work. That log rafts 
floated faster than lumber rafts was a fact important to all river- 
men. 
Nearly all pilots liked to have a fiddler among their men, for 
at night, when they were tied up, a little music tended to keep the 
men on the raft, a thing very desirable, especially if there was a 
tavern or a brewery near by. Amateur buck-and-wing dancers and 
often a few “shufflers” were among the crew. The sound of a violin 
was not uncommon as the long, noiseless rafts moved down the 
river. 

Raftsmen pushing the long, heavy oars that protruded from the 
ends of the rafts often sang at their work songs peculiar to their 
profession, many of which could never be put in print for polite 
readers. One that is printable is ‘““The Rafters’ Chant”: 


Thus drifting to sea on a white hick of pine 
For grub and the wages we’re paid, 
The scoffers who rail as we buffet the brine, 

May see us in sun or in shade. 


But true to our course, though weather be thick, 
We set our broad sail as before, 

And stand by the tiller that governs the hick, 
Nor care how we look from the shore. 
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There were raftsmen’s taverns at many points along the Alle- 
gheny where rafts tied up at night, and where singing and dancing 
were frequently indulged in to the accompaniment of a clapping 
of hands. Original singers often added verses of their own to popu- 
lar ballads, and there was a good deal of repetition. Rafts having 
shanties on them accommodating their crews were not very wel- 
come at these taverns, as nothing could be expected from them in 
the way of money for board and lodging. Also they took up room 
at the landings where posts had been set to which rafts could 
be tied. 

A few omens were observed by these early raftsmen. Rafts 
seldom started down the river on Friday. If the river began to rise 
as the raft was finished, that was a very good sign; a falling river 
was a bad sign. A woman coming on a raft before it was completed 
meant bad luck. Birds alighting on the floating logs and remaining 
there betokened a good trip down the river and a safe journey 
home. Rain on the first day of a rafting trip was considered a good 
sign: “Bad beginning, a good trip,” the crew said. If the grubs 
squeaked a great deal as the long raft went over rough water on 
riffles, that was a good sign. A “talking raft’ was always thought a 
good omen. 

It was an unwritten law that each man in a rafting crew should 
take his turn at cooking. Nobody cared for this job, as it was 
considered rather effeminate. Often, one man was allowed to con- 
tinue his cooking until everyone got so tired of his stews and bis- 
cuits that they couldn’t endure the fare any longer. The one mak- 
ing the loudest and most frequent complaints, however, was the 
one next pressed into service. Many lumbermen hired women as 
cooks, which added to the general contentment of the crew. 

Mrs. Irene Hellwege of Olean, who recently died, recalled 
going down the Allegheny River as a cook on a lumber raft in 
1879. Of the present mode of transportation, Mrs. Hellwege 
maintained, “There isn’t the color nor adventure that there was 
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‘way back then.’ ”’ On this particular trip, there were about fifty-six 
lumberjacks and oarsmen on board. In preparation for the journey 
she purchased, among other items, three barrels of pork, three 
barrels of crackers, and several pounds of cheese. As for bread, she 
baked ten loaves each day, and dozens of eggs were bought each 
night at the landings. 

Women and children and, indeed, whole families often rode 
on the rafts. The following account given by Miss Lilla Wheeler 
of Portville, daughter of William F. Wheeler, a pioneer settler of 
that town and a well-known lumberman of the section, gives an 
interesting picture of such a journey to Cincinnati in the spring 
of 1871. 

“From 1834 and onward, the principal business along the Alle- 
gheny was lumbering. In the vicinity of Olean and Portville, it 
was distinctly the chief business. The Allegheny River runs among 
the hills of Pennsylvania, flows through western New York, returns 
to Pennsylvania in many bends and curves, and flows down to 
Pittsburgh where it joins the Monongahela to form the Ohio River. 

“On the small creeks flowing into the Allegheny there were 
many sawmills. Trees, chiefly pine and hemlock, were cut down 
in the woods and the logs hauled by teams of horses to the mills, 
where they were sawed into boards. The boards were again hauled 
by teams to the riverbank and, near Portville, piled along the bank 
just below the village, awaiting rafting in the spring. 

“During March, as I distinctly remember, this small village was 
filled with men coming in to work at ‘rafting,’ as building the rafts 
was Called. It was desirable work, and the trip ‘down the river’ was 
considered a great treat. 

“Some young men from colleges seized the opportunity to work 
on a raft to enjoy the river trip. Though there were two or three 
small hotels near Portville, every house had to be open to these 
‘raft men,’ as they were called. A good many of them were Indians. 
My father used to tell of one Indian who asked to spend the night 
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here in our house, and though offered a bed, prepared to roll up 
in his blanket before the fire. Early in the morning, my father 
heard someone splitting wood, and went out to find the Indian 
splitting the wood to pay for his night’s lodging on the floor! 

“The firm of Dusenbury, Wheeler, May and Company owned 
large tracts of timberland in this region and was actively engaged 
in the lumbering business. Mr. Henry Dusenbury and William F. 
Wheeler, my father, were the original members of the firm, and 
four generations of these two families have continued in business 
together to this time (1941). 

“The lumber piled on the riverbank was formed into rafts 
which were twelve or fifteen feet deep in the river. Sometimes men 
brought their families with them to go to Cincinnati on the lum- 
ber, taking this as the best way to go West. Shanties were built on 
the rafts for these families, who, on reaching Cincinnati, would 
take steamers further West. Sometimes as many as three families 
went on a raft. The rafts built here on the narrow Allegheny were 
each about ten rods long and two rods wide, and were called 
‘strings.’ There would be a number of them moored near together 
in the river here. 

“There was great excitement here when it was nearly time to 
send the rafts down the river. This was in the early spring, usually 
in March, when the river was in flood. The rafts had to be sent 
when the river was exactly at the right stage. If too high, the rafts 
could not go under the bridges; if too low, they would be broken 
up in going over the dams. When thus broken, it was said that a 
raft was ‘stove.’ 

‘Many preparations had to be made for the journey of the 
lumber and the men down the river. I remember once when my 
father kept forty loaves of bread in our house overnight for the 
taftsmen who were to start in the morning. 

“Each raft had one shanty for the men who worked and lived 
upon it. Once fairly off, the rafts floated with the current of the 
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river but were steered by huge, long oars which the men worked 
standing up, pushing the oars with arms raised over their heads. 
The pilots of these rafts were important men. Our firm always 
employed one man, known all along the river as one of the most 
successful and best pilots. He was Seth Warren of Olean. A tall 
man of massive frame, commanding in figure, voice, and manner, 
he was the right man for his position. He knew the river perfectly 
and never lost a raft. Mr. Warren lived in Olean in a large white 
house with lawn in front, where the Palace Theatre now stands. 

“In the spring of 1871, a party of friends from Portville went 
down on a raft of our lumber to Cincinnati. These were Mrs. 
William F. Wheeler, my mother, my sister Augusta, later Mrs. E. 
A. Skinner of Westfield, New York, Mrs. E. G. Dusenbury, Miss 
Allie Mesereau, later Mrs. W. E. Wheeler, her brother, John D. 
Mesereau, and myself, a little girl. We had much fun making our 
preparations and certainly enjoyed the trip. We had our own 
shanty, did our own cooking, and had comfortable bunks to 
sleep in. 

“‘We were joined for two or three days by my father who always 
sold the lumber in Cincinnati on its arrival there, and for a day 
by my brother, W. E. Wheeler. It was like a prolonged picnic, with 
scenery changing every day. On the Allegheny with its bends and 
curves, the rafts were tied up every night. This was an exciting 
incident. The rafts were tied by a huge rope to some great tree 
near the riverbank. These trees were well known to the pilots. 

“After the raft was tied, we used to go ashore, explore the 
country, buy milk and eggs at farm houses, and sometimes climb 
the hills. 

“At Warren, several of the small rafts, or strings, were fastened 
together, ‘coupled up,’ as it was termed in raftsmen’s parlance. 
At Pittsburgh all the strings were united into one large raft nearly 
an acre in extent. As I remember our trip, there was much more 
fun on the twisting Allegheny, with our nightly stops, but the 
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spirit of pure enjoyment was with our party during the whole trip 
of nine days. At Pittsburgh, the Monongahela was a dark-brown 
color and could be seen in the Ohio long after the union of the 
two rivers. 

“On the broad Ohio, the rafts ran all night long and every 
night. It was interesting to see the many river steamers avoid the 
rafts. The steamers well knew that in a collision the rafts, deep 
piles of boards in the water, would smash the steamers to nothing. 
So they carefully shunned the rafts, which, of course, were lighted 
by rows of lanterns at night. 

“The passage down the Ohio was quiet, uneventful, and less 
interesting than that down the Allegheny. I remember one rather 
exciting day on the Allegheny when a thick fog obscured all sight. 
Knowing the river perfectly, Mr. Warren used his powerful voice 
to produce an echo from the hills, and ran the raft by the echo. 
There were always a few timber rafts, as they were called, on the 
river. These were made of logs, not sawed boards, and were smaller 
than the board rafts, and not thought so valuable. 

“In Cincinnati, where my father always stayed several weeks to 
sell the lumber, we were established at the old Spencer House right 
on the riverbank. Life there, to one little eleven-year-old girl, was 
less cheerful and pleasant than life on the raft. To be sure, we took 
a steamer and visited Louisville, Kentucky, and we had one experi- 
ence which was memorable. Cincinnati was enjoying a great musi- 
cal festival, and my mother and I attended several of the concerts. 
One at which Theodore Thomas and his great orchestra played 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was a great event. Many times in 
later years I heard the Thomas orchestra in New York and Chi- 
cago, but no concert was such a tremendous experience as this 
early one in Cincinnati in 1871. 

“We returned home tamely by railroad train, but the trip 
‘down the river’ on a raft was never forgotten.” = 


THE BILL COLLECTOR 


A CHINESE GHOST TALE FROM NEW YORK CITY 


HIS TALE was collected from Mr. Joseph Wang, for- 

merly of the Brooklyn Public Library, now with the 

Library of Congress. He told it in Brooklyn, in June, 1943, 
to Elaine Lambert Lewis. Mr. Wang is from Pei-ping, Hopei 
County, China. These stories were told in his family, frequently 
by an older sister, around the year 1925. 

Not far away from Pei-ping, a shopkeeper in a country town 
set out to do his New Year’s Eve bill collecting. It is the custom 
to collect accounts periodically before the festivals, of which New 
Year’s Day is one, as people like to spend a joyous holiday un- 
troubled by bills. Our shopkeeper set out on foot and stayed out 
late; he didn’t want to let any account go by, as it would have 
meant a wait of five months — until the next festival — before he 
could collect again. So it was nightfall by the time he had finished 
his calls, and he was far out in the country and faced with a long 
walk back home. He started on the return journey. 

The section through which his path led was full of graveyards, 
family graveyards maintained out there in the country by city 
people. He walked along with his lantern in his hand, very tired, 
and eager to get home as soon as possible. Suddenly he noticed a 
big mansion just off the road ahead of him, brightly lit. An old 
man was standing in front of it. He called to the shopkeeper, 
“Where are you going?” 

“I’m going home.” 

“You look like a businessman,” said the old man. 

“I am. I’ve been out collecting accounts.” 

“You must be very tired. Why don’t you come in for a cup 
of tea?” 

“T'll be glad to,” said the shopkeeper, and the old man led him 
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into the parlor of the house and then went on to the kitchen to 
make the tea. Now Chinese houses are built with courtyards: this 
house had the parlor to the north, and the kitchen across the yard 
to the south, and since the south side was lit up, the shopkeeper 
could see into the rooms there very clearly. He saw a most beauti- 
ful woman dressing her hair. He had never been among such high- 
style people, and the woman was extremely beautiful; the shop- 
keeper fell almost into a state of trance. He crossed the courtyard 
and peeped into her window, trying to see her face. He stood there 
enchanted. Suddenly she took off her head and continued comb- 
ing the hair. The shopkeeper was so terrified he immediately 
started to run, forgetting all about the tea. 

He ran and ran, until he passed by a cluster of houses, all well 
lighted as for a great celebration, with the courtyards filled with 
guests. It was a wedding. This too — to have weddings at night — 
is a Chinese village custom which prevailed in the northern part 
of China. Night is considered a very propitious time, as it prevents 
any evil spirit from taking the bride. Our shopkeeper stopped in 
front of the houses, panting. Someone asked him, “What happened, 
what happened? Why are you running so fast?”’ 

“Oh it’s better not to talk about it, it was so horrible.” 

But his fear abated in the presence of all these people, and they 
coaxed him in to eat, and tried to get him to tell his story. After 
a while he felt much better, and told them what had happened: 
“T was out collecting accounts,” he said, “and I saw an old man in 
front of a beautiful mansion. He invited me in for a cup of tea, 
and inside the house I saw a lovely woman dressing her hair. And 
before my very eyes, she took off her head!” 

“Oh, is that so?” they said, and they all took off their heads. 

The shopkeeper dropped dead. 


[Explanatory note by Mr. Wang: These people were ghosts. Ghosts 
frighten you whereas evil spirits harm you. Evil spirits would have 
followed him around. These were ghosts associated with the grave- 


yards. | # 
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A SHAKER BROADSIDE 


ARMON LOCKROW is that prince among booksellers 
whose shop on Spring Street in Albany is a browsers’ 
paradise, a graduate school for bibliophiles. Harmon 

and Mrs. Lockrow knew many of the last of the Shakers at Water- 
vliet, and their shop has examples of the handicraft of those godly 
people. Through Grant MacDonald of Schenectady the Lockrows 
recently acquired the broadside which follows. Mr. MacDonald 
lived when a boy with the Watervliet Shakers’ West Family, where 
his aunt was Eldress Rachael and where “Advice to Children” 
adorned the wall. Students of American manners or the parents 
of children who insist upon “‘tonking” their toes at the table may 
want one of the facsimile copies which are to be had for a pittance. 
We think students of American pronunciation will listen carefully 
to the rhyming. 


ADVICE TO CHILDREN 
ON BEHAVIOUR AT TABLE 


First, in the morning, when you rise, 
Give thanks to Gop, who well supplies 
Our various wants, and gives us food, 
Wholesome, nutritious, sweet, and good: 
Then to some proper place repair, 

And wash your hands and face with care; 
And ne’er the table once disgrace 

With dirty hands or dirty face. 

When to your meals you have the call, 
Promptly attend, both great and small; 
Then kneel and pray, with closed eyes, 
That Gop will bless these rich supplies. 
When at the table you sit down, 
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Sit straight and trim, nor laugh nor frown; 
Then let the elder first begin, 
And all unite, and follow him. 


Of bread, then take a decent piece, 
Nor splash about the fat and grease; 
But cut your meat both neat and square, 
And take of both an equal share. 
Also, of bones you'll take your due, 
For bones and meat together grew. 
If, from some incapacity, 

‘With fat your stomach don’t agree, 
Or if you cannot pick a bone, 

You'll please to let them both alone. 
Potatoes, cabbage, turnip, beet, 
And every kind of thing you eat, 
Must neatly on your plate be laid, 
Before you eat with pliant blade: 
Nor ever —’tis an awkward matter, 
To eat or sip out of the platter. 


If bread and butter be your fare, 

Or biscuit, and you find there are 

Pieces enough, then take your slice, 
And spread it over, thin and nice, 

On one side, only; then you may 

Eat in a decent, comely way. 

Yet butter you must never spread 

On nut-cake, pie, or dier-bread [sic] 
Or bread with milk, or bread with meat, 
Butter with these you may not eat. 
These things are all the best of food, 
And need not butter to be good. 

When bread or pie you cut or break, 
Touch only what you mean to take; 
And have no prints of fingers seen 

On that that’s left — nay, if they’re clean. 


1 Diet-bread, as some of our readers undoubtedly know, was a kind of “cake in 
which eggs form the chief leavening agent” (Dictionary of American English). 
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Be careful, when you take a sip 

Of liquid, don’t extend your lip 

So far that one may fairly think 

That cup and all you mean to drink. 
Then clean your knife — don’t lick it, pray; 
It is a nasty, shameful way — 

But wipe it on a piece of bread, 
Which snugly by your plate is laid. 
Thus clean your knife, before you pass 
It into plum or apple-sauce, 

Or butter, which you must cut nice, 
Both square and true as polish’d dice. 
Cut not a pickle with a blade 

Whose side with grease is overlaid; 
And always take your equal share 

Of coarse as well as luscious fare. 


Don’t pick your teeth, or ears, or nose, 
Nor scratch your head, nor tonk your toes; 
Nor belch nor sniff, nor jest nor pun, 

Nor have the least of play or fun. 

If you’re oblig’d to cough or sneeze, 

Your handkerchief you'll quickly seize, 
And timely shun the foul disgrace 

Of splattering either food or face. 

Drink neither water, cider, beer, 

With greasy lip or mucus tear; 

Nor fill your mouth with food, and then 
Drink, lest you blow it out again. 

And when you've finish’d your repast, 
Clean plate, knife, fork — then, at the last, 
Upon your plate lay knife and fork, 

And pile your bones of beef and pork: 
But if no plate, you may as well 

Lay knife and fork both parallel. 


Pick up your crumbs, and, where you eat, 
Keep all things decent, clean, and neat; 
Then rise, and kneel in thankfulness 

To Hm who does your portion bless; 
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Then straightly from the table walk, 

Nor stop to handle things, nor talk. 

If we mean never to offend, 

To every gift we must attend, 

Respecting meetings, work, or food, 

And doing all things as we should. 

Thus joy and comfort we shall find, 

Love, quietness, and peace of mind; 

Pure heavenly Union will increase, 

And every evil work will cease. ca 


HUNGARIAN LYING-CONTEST 
TALES ABOUT AMERICA 


By HERBERT HALPERT 


Y MOTHER, Mrs. Bertha Ziegler Halpert of New York 

City, related these stories which she had heard from 

her own mother more than forty years ago in Hungary. 

She told them in English, but when questioned about some of the 

wording, first recalled the Hungarian phrases and then translated 

them literally. The stories are given as she dictated them and with 
her explanatory remarks. 

“They were told in Eperjes, a city not far from the Carpathians. 
People used to talk about America — what a wonderful country it 
was. Those who didn’t know believed anything about America. 
People who were here would send home money and dress lengths 
of silk — things that were very expensive at home but not too ex- 
pensive here. Those back in Hungary got a completely distorted 
idea of what America was like in those days. To the peasants the 
money they made here seemed fortunes. So then they came home 
and exaggerated these fortunes tenfold.” 
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Apparently this exaggeration was mocked by lying-contest tales 
such as the following: 

“Two peasants were talking in the tavern. One said, ‘Oh, in 
America you just pick up the money on the streets.’ So the other 
one complained, ‘Well, you have to first sweep it together and pick 
it up with a shovel.’ ” 

To get the point of the next yarn, you must realize that a 
favorite peasant drink was slivovitz, which is made from potatoes. 
In the story as it was originally told, the first peasant described 
some remarkable machine, but my mother could not recall what 
the lie was. | 

“One said, “You see such wonderful machines in America; they 
do all kinds of work.’ The other one said, ‘Oh, that’s nothing. 
I saw a machine: in one end they threw in potatoes, and at the 
other end a drunken peasant came out.’ 

Such tales, together with the background information, seem to 
me to be extremely revealing about attitudes toward America 
which developed in Europe and which still influence European 
thinking about us. They suggest a line of inquiry that might fruit- 
fully be pursued among other immigrant groups settled in this 
country. # 


WHY NEW SALEM IS CALLED “PUNKINTOWN” 


During the seven years we have lived in New Salem, 

I have often wondered why many of my neighbors call 
the village “Punkintown.” Today I happened to ask Mr. 
Charlie Flansburg, who explained it this way. “They used 
to raise punkins out here that were pretty big. In fact, 
they were so big that one fall an old sow pig ate her way 
into one and spent the whole winter in that punkin. In 
the spring she walked out with ten little spring pigs. 
That’s how they come to call the place ‘Punkintown.’” 
— Submitted by Elizabeth D. Austin, New Salem, New York 


TROY STREET CRIES 


By HENRY F. ALBRECHT 


LD MEIERANA was a German vegetable peddler who lived in 
Troy in the latter part of the nineteenth century. In ped- 
dling his wares he often sang the following calls: 


APPLES: 

Pieappleeeeeece, Pieappleoooo000 

Hand-picked, right off the ground. 

One for the lady, the rest for the baby, 

Hand-picked, right off the ground. 

Pie apples, sour apples, eating apples, apples for pie, 

Come out, all you young ladies, and buy, 

They are hand-picked, right off the ground. 

Two quarts for five cents, hand-picked right off the ground. 


CORN: 
Sweet corn, as long as your arm, 
Hand-picked, right off the ground. 


STRAWBERRIES: 

Oh well, oh well, who wouldn’t buy? 
Just came in from Sandy Lake 

And hand-picked, right off the ground. 


As he drives on to the next customer: 
Push on the lines, shove down the blind; 
Somebody’s looking, bear it in mind. = 


1Sand Lake strawberries are still preferred in Rensselaer County. 


JOHNNY ON THE PONY 


A NEW YORK STATE GAME 


By PAUL G. BREWSTER 


student of mine at the University of Missouri in 1940. Johnny 

on the Pony is played by two teams, both having the same 
number of players. One team is designated as “Johnny,” the other 
as the “Pony.” The Pony team selects one of its members to act 
as “pillow.” This player stands upright with his back braced against 
any convenient building, tree, or other strong support. Another on 
the same team bends over and places his head between the thighs 
of the “pillow,” at the same time grasping the latter’s legs in order 
to brace himself. The rest of the Pony team then assume a similar 
position in a line formed behind these two lead men. 

When the Pony team is ready, the first man on the Johnny team 
backs off far enough to give himself a good running start. He runs 
toward the Pony, and without stopping places his hands on the 
back of the hindmost man for leverage and vaults as far as possible, 
coming down in a sitting position on the back of one of the group. 
The same procedure is followed by the rest of the Johnny team. 
As soon as the last man alights, the members of the Pony team 
begin to chant “Johnny on the pony, one, two, three.’”’ If they can 
repeat this three times while supporting the others on their backs, 
the two teams exchange roles. If, on the other hand, they collapse 
under the weight before they can repeat it three times, the Johnny 
team jumps again. Should any player on the latter fall off or even 
touch one foot to the ground, his becomes the Pony team. 

Since, naturally, the object of any Johnny team is to bring about 
the collapse of the other, the members of the former try to concen- 


OHNNY on the Pony was described to me by a New York 
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trate as much weight as possible on one player, previously singled 
out as a weak link in the human chain. 

[Cf£. Alice Bertha Merck Gomme, The Traditional Games of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, 1, 52-53 (illustration on page 52), and G. F. Northall, Folk Rhymes...., 


p- 401. See also my article, “Some African Variants of ‘Bucca, Bucca’” (Classical 
Journal, xxx1x, 293-295).] # 


CITY BILLET 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


By ELAINE LAMBERT LEWIS 


Jefferson School (Tuesdays, 6:30-8:30 p.m., through Decem- 

ber), tracing “historical and regional development of tra- 
ditional tales, songs, beliefs, customs and sayings as an expression 
of the popular imagination and social attitudes”... Jamie Kelly, 
Brooklyn’s Historian, showing a new map made in the borough’s 
Hall of Records, a map of Indian villages and early settlements in 
what is now Brooklyn, and telling a fascinating story to go with it 
... Dr. George Herzog and The O’Beirne listening to recordings 
at Columbia University’s Department of Anthropology till curfew, 
continuing a week later in Brooklyn till 3:30 a.m. on the subjects 
of Irish bardic and folk music and Ireland's social patterns — with 
repeated admonitions to “write it and publish it” from Dr. Herzog 
... Charles Hofmann’s return to New York from Florida with re- 
cordings of Czech songs, Spanish bagpipe music, English ballads — 
everything but the Greek material from the sponge divers at Tar- 
pon Springs which he originally had in mind, and he’s going back 


[i= Dr. B. A. Botkin’s course in American Folklore at the 
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for that later! ... Dr. Hector Lee (University of Utah) on his visit 
east, telling of the famous Mormon preacher who sermonized the 
young fellows not to carry guns in their back pockets, ‘or you'll 
blow your brains out”... Note from Mrs. J. Harmon Massimo 
about the American Poetry Writers’ Club Sesquicentennial Cele- 
bration of the anniversary of Joseph Rodman Drake, Bronx poet, 
in the Bronx park bearing his name and grave . . . From the Socie- 
dad Folklorica del Uruguay, news of a systematic program of col- 
lecting and study there, publications to be exchanged with New 
York collectors ... The O’Beirne again, with Dr. Vincent Hurley 
and Jerry Buckley in Dan Sheehy’s saloon, swapping familiar 
Celtic-American songs and regretting the absence of those two 
kindred spirits, Harold W. Thompson and Oliver St. John Gogarty. 


READ IT: Charles Seeger’s speech at the March folklore confer- 
ence, printed in two parts in the May and June issues of the Pan 
American Union. He coined “‘city-billy,” pointed out the growth 
of city as opposed to hill-billy folk-song schools . . . In recent issues 
of the Musical Quarterly, George P. Jackson’s article on Amish 
folk songs, and one in Musical America by Tom Scott on the art 
of folk singing (don’t miss his November concert)... Watch Encore 
magazine for interesting folk items...Burl Ives, The Wayfaring 
Stranger, a group of songs sung by Burl Ives published by the Leeds 
Music Corporation, with accompaniments by Herbert Haufrecht. 
Twenty-one songs, the usual ones, three to tunes composed by Ives 
... Which reminds me, is there a new danger of standardization of 
folk songs? First, the Child ballads dominated the field, now pro- 
fessional folk singers are building up another exclusive corpus, 
with “Black Is the Color of My True Love’s Hair,” “Foggy, Foggy 
Dew,” and the one version of “Barbara Allen” inevitable. 


RECORD NEWS: Decea’s new album by Josh White, and Decca’s 
“Sing Out Sweet Land” folk songs, by Burl Ives and Alfred Drake 
... The Bureau for Intercultural Education here in New York is 
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circulating two albums for use in schools: (1) Chinese and Japa- 
nese, and (2) miners’ and Celtic-American folk songs. The miners’ 
songs are from those collected by George Korson, among the best 
recordings made in the field that I’ve ever heard .. . ‘The Depart- 
ment of the Interior cut a 15-minute disk of the miners’ songs with 
comment by Korson himself, and is distributing it to radio stations 
throughout the country, timely enough as this year marks the 
twentieth anniversary of Korson’s work with miners’ lore . . . Avail- 
able again, though at collectors’ prices: John and Lucy Allison’s 
albums, Victor P-11 and Keynote K-102 (Ballads of the American 
Revolution and War of 1812, and Early American Ballads). 


FOLKLORE PERSONALITY: Seamus O’Doherty, who has re- 
corded more Irish folk songs than any other singer (over eighty 
Columbia records, now collectors’ items). Associated in Ireland 
with Cathal O’Boyle and Carl G. Hardebeck, outstanding scholars 
in the field of Gaelic music, Mr. O’Doherty came to New York 
some years ago and sang on the popular “Rambles in Erin” pro- 
gram on Station WOR. No Irish concert in New York is complete 
without him. In his vast repertoire of Irish and Anglo-Irish folk 
songs, he has more than 6,000 items — most of which he can sing 
on a moment’s notice! Many of these are songs which he knows 
from tradition, or has collected himself in Gaelic-speaking sections 
of County Donegal. Since many of our 100-per-cent American folk 
songs are of Irish origin, Mr. O’Doherty’s records and programs 
are of wide interest. His favorite recordings are those of Irish 
“treason” songs, and he himself is another personality contributed 
to the United States because of the failure of the Irish insurrection 
of 1916-1925. 


HEARD: Richard Dyer-Bennet, back from a U.S.O. tour of Philip- 
pines hospitals saying he “wouldn’t give fifty Carnegie Hall ap- 
pearances for the experience,’ now off on a concert tour of folk 
singing, beginning in Toronto... Susie Reed breaking records at 
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Café Society Uptown....Dorothy Vander’s script “Joroje the 
Watchful One,” about fire fighting in Dutch New York, on Lillian 
Sepove’s “Global Neighbors’ (station WNYC, Saturday 6 to 6:30 
p.M.)...Anna Winifred Smith Memorial Concert at Hunter Col- 
lege in October, under the direction of Josephine Patricia Smith, 
the famous harpist and musician, included a musical pageant, 
“The Harp of Erin,” and Gaelic and Anglo-Irish folk music by 
Seamus O’Doherty and Michael O’Flannagan. 


MORE ITEMS: Collecting moments — Italian songs and tales 
from A. J. Garofalo; Terry McGovern yarns from Johnny McAvoy 
and Paddy McGoff; song-recording spree by John D’Arcy — and 
folk-song collecting is no way to reduce, is it? ... Aunt Molly Jack- 
son said to be running a nursery school for workers’ children in 
Seattle, expected back in New York soon ... For all you who want 
to accompany folk singing, Miguel Angel highly recommended as 
guitar teacher for beginners... New Opera Company's Frankie 
and Johnnie — few of us realize that Frankie Baker is still alive, 
but our Editor, Dr. Louis C. Jones, has a recent letter from her... 
Josef Marais entertaining at the Village Vanguard. . .“‘Folk Songs 
for the Seven Million,” my WNYC program, scheduling 1945- 
1946 season of guest singers and folklorists, with Brooklyn public 
school teachers co-operating in dates for folk-singing broadcasts 
by students. # 


FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS 
A TENTH-GRADE TOUR 


By DORIS SANFORD ARNOLD 


S A special form of literature rich in human implications, 
folklore was taught with a geographical twist to tenth- 
grade students in Cranford (New Jersey) High School 

during 1944. Using my notebook from a course at Cornell and 
Professor Harold W. Thompson’s Body, Boots and Britches for a 
starting point, I plotted what finally developed into a four weeks’ 
circular tour of American folklore. 

My “driving” aim for the journey was that through this experi- 
ence students might become better acquainted with the types of 
folk who create, sing, tell, and retell American lore. That this 
acquaintance might encourage boys and girls to investigate the 
byways and read further for themselves was my sincere hope, but 
since, in wartime, an understanding of human nature seemed 
especially important, the main goal of the unit became sympathy 
and respect for the men and women who figure in the varied lore 
of this country. 

Our approach was unashamedly a popular one. Mimeographed 
units first recalled familiar folk heroes known to adolescents: Casey 
Jones, Paul Bunyan, Frankie and Johnnie. Then, after a discussion 
of what folklore actually is (even the school and town librarians 
were a little hazy on this point), we were off on our tour. A cara- 
van of sixty-two books — routed by Lomax and Cowell’s American 
Folk Song and Folk Lore, A Regional Bibliography’ and held to 
the main highway by the limitations and advantages of local and 
school libraries — was put at the disposal of the class. 


*P. E. A. Service Center Pamphlet, No. 8; Progressive Education Association, 
221 W. 57 Street, New York; 25 cents. 
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Books considered by the pupils to be indispensable were The 
Adventures of Davy Crockett, David Crockett; God Bless the Devil! 
James R. Aswell (parts censored); The Hurricane’s Children, Carl 
Carmer; Mostly Canallers, Walter D. Edmonds (parts only); Mules 
and Men, Zora Hurston; Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Bal- 
lads, John and Alan Lomax; Hiawatha, by Henry W. Longfellow; 
A Book of Old Ballads, Cora Morton; The American Songbag, 
Carl Sandburg; Paul Bunyan, Esther Shephard; A Book of Ballads, 
Guido H. Stempel; and Body, Boots and Britches, Harold W. 
Thompson. Dr. Botkin’s book, A Treasury of American Folklore, 
was still in the making. 

Not to neglect newspapers and magazines as sources, students 
located Railroad Magazine (for railroad sagas) and the following 
articles: “Folk Singer, John Jacob Niles Makes Rare Music from 
the Songs and Ballads of Early America,” by Roger Butterfield, 
Life, xv (Sept. 6, 1943), 57-60; ‘““Mother Goose — The Inside Story! 
Nursery Rhymes Haven’t Always Been So Innocent. Once They 
Were Dynamite!” by Martha Foley, New York Herald Tribune 
Magazine, Sept. 14, 1941, p. 17; “Midwestern Salt,” by Sterling 
North, Mademoiselle, Sept., 1943, p. 152; “A Good Throwin’ 
Arm,” by James M. Totman, Sunday News, Dec. 12, 1943, p. 68; 
“Folklore of the Farm,” by Moran and Gale Tudury, Country 
Gentleman, March, 1944. 

The first spots visited in organized class discussion were New 
England and the South, where remnants of old English ballads 
were found. Definitions of the ballad form were an important 
consideration, for clarity’s sake, as was the vocabulary used, but 
all this was considered as a reflection of the people who sang or 
recited the ballads. 

As we skimmed along the eastern coast line, sea stories from 
The Hurricane’s Children told eloquently about the rough life of 
men at sea. The high-school music department had a chance to 
put in its oar here with records and organized singing of chanteys. 
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Considerable salt was tasted by the boys, several of whom hoped 
to join the Navy. 

Staying in the South for a while, we investigated the tall tales 
of the mountain regions where Elizabethan English still is spoken, 
and we discussed what the people ate and thought. Bull Runnels 
was the favorite hero in God Bless the Devil! His antics never 
failed to bring gales of laughter from an otherwise sleepy class. 
Southern Negro stories, reflecting the imagination and religious 
fervor of their creators, struck a sympathetic note among both 
white- and dark-skinned students (an average of three Negroes in 
classes of 35 to 40). Again the music department played records for 
us, including several beautiful recordings by Marian Anderson 
and Paul Robeson. 

Then we shot across the plains of the U. S. A., investigating 
briefly Indian tales as found in Hiawatha and discussing the red 
man’s attitude toward life in the open spaces as he built his own 
canoes and learned to know animals. A few “brighties” recalled 
Thoreau’s beliefs on living close to nature, but of course not many 
had yet read Walden. We read “Midwestern Salt” from Made- 
moiselle magazine. 

Railroad sagas proved popular en route. One boy who had 
made a hobby of studying railroads brought in ballads, tales of 
famous wrecks, a few books, Railroad Magazine, and model cars 
which he had made. He talked to other classes about his finds. 

Cowboy poems and songs pleased the boys in their literary 
visits to the West, while the dance tunes of the pioneers, with their 
moody words, made the girls wax poetic. 

Up North in the lumber country, tall tales brought continuous 
chuckles. Students made up their own tales then, “as big as the 
men’s appetites.” One of the more vivid ones was concerned with 
a “bullsquito,” a combination of bulldog and mosquito, with a 
six-foot wingspread. He sired so many of his kind that swarms of 
bullsquitoes descended on towns, and men wracked their brains 
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for means of destroying this menace. Cold weather stepped in, 
however, freezing the mosquito half of the brute, so that only bull- 
dogs remained, wagging their tales. 

While studying living conditions in lumber camps, we analyzed 
the relationship of “shanty” to the sailor's ‘‘chantey,” and com- 
pared the lore of the lumberman with that of the sailor. 

Nearing home, we discussed the proverbs and superstitions of 
New York State found in Body, Boots and Britches. Their memo- 
ries stirred, students added their own superstitions and childhood 
sayings, then became curious about place names. 

Back near New York City (Cranford is a commuting town), 
foreign influences on American lore called for attention. The Ital- 
ian version of Cinderella was brought in by an Italian girl who 
confided that her ancestors had at one time believed animals could 
talk. At the beginning of the unit, certain students might have 
laughed at such a belief. Now, near the end of the four weeks, they 
seemed to enjoy reading about the impossible, had a taste for it. 
Several Pennsylvania Dutch stories were collected and told by class 
members — and a new hobby, collecting stories, had “arrived.” 
When old-timers about town were interviewed, a new excuse for 
not doing homework appeared: “But, gee, once he got talking, I 
couldn’t stop him! He talked until eleven last night!” 

When we had finished the tour and stopped for breath, we 
realized that the folk we had visited in our reading experiences 
had originated or passed along five types of songs, four kinds of 
“sayings,” two kinds of poems, eight kinds of stories, with which 
all students were now familiar. 

Unsigned comments by tenth graders on the unit were reward- 
ing, for they included such statements as: “It made me interested 
in stories of people’; “I learned of many men that I had not known 
before”; “I liked the folklore unit best of all. It was fun learning 
about different ways’; “It has given me the interest to watch news- 
papers for American folklore and to want to read books on it.” 


= 


BOOK REVIEW 


Tin Horns and Calico: A Decisive Episode in the Emergence of 
Democracy. By Henry Christman. Introduction by Carl Carmer. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1945. Pp. xvii, 377. $3.75. 


LTHOUGH I had long known of the Anti-Rent agitation in New 
A York State in the 1840's through Cooper’s novels, and al- 
though I lay some claim to being a social historian, I had hitherto 
regarded the movement as a slow eddy in a sluggish feudal back- 
water, a belated and isolated Peasants’ Revolt. Christman reveals 
it, on the contrary, as a maelstrom toward which many of the most 
important social and political movements of the time converged. 
Feudal tenure was, with chattel slavery, one of the most disfiguring 
sores on the face of American democracy, and the demand that the 
three hundred thousand dwellers on two million acres of Hudson 
Valley land, ruled over by virtue of colonial land grants by a few 
interrelated families, should be enabled to acquire freehold titles 
at reasonable rates attracted the support of progressive forces in 
general. 

The principal leader, Dr. Smith Boughton, had fought in the 
Patriots’ War in Canada. The Irish-born Thomas Ainge Devyr, 
the chief propagandist, had participated in a Chartist conspiracy, 
was a radical land reformer, an associate of George Henry Evans 
(whose brother Frederick, for years his collaborator, eventually 
became the intellectual leader of the Shakers), was prominent in 
the Working Man’s Party, and was a “firm and consistent infidel,” 
who in his later years defended the Molly Maguires. Alvin Earl 
Bovay, another prominent leader, a member of the National Re- 
form Association which opposed land monopoly and Negro slavery, 
was subsequently a Fourierist in Wisconsin, where he “took the 
first definite step toward establishing” the antislavery Republican 
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Party and suggested its name. Edward O’Connor, “one of the 
youngest of the Anti-Rent heroes,” was hailed on his death as “a 
martyr and champion of the Free Soil Party.” 

The movement profoundly influenced the development of the 
Whig Party in New York State which, under William H. Seward’s 
leadership, tended to support the Anti-Renters against the un- 
democratic “Democrats” who, in their turn, tended to split over 
the issue; it thus contributed to the formation of the Republican 
Party and the passage of the Homestead Act, first introduced by 
an Anti-Rent Congressman. On the other side, we find that a 
prominent Up-Renter was the father of Jay Gould, and that 
William Church, who took advantage of the absence of many 
farmers in the Union Army to attempt to restore waning feudal- 
ism, was also a notorious Copperhead. By 1852, however, the main 
battle was won, through a series of legislative enactments, court 
decisions, and executive actions, placing punitive taxes on, or 
invalidating, certain feudal payments and restrictions, pardoning 
prisoners convicted of illegal Anti-Rent activities, and in general 
harrying the landlords into agreement with their tenants. As late 
as 1921, however, John Burroughs, son of an Anti-Rent family, was 
still paying $25 annually in commutation of feudal dues on the 
old homestead. 

“Tin horns and calico” refer to the insurgents’ most conspicu- 
ous field equipment to summon to the field, and to disguise, the 
Anti-Rent “Indians,” as they were styled after the Boston Tea 
Party tradition; for though the Anti-Rent War may have been a 
nineteenth-century Peasants’ Revolt, it was a revolt of peasants 
who were largely literate and enfranchised and who stood to win 
more by ballot and printing press than by bullet and pitchfork. 
The “battles” of the Anti-Rent War were largely, therefore, a mat- 
ter of appearing under arms in such force as to overawe a sheriff's 
posse seeking to evict tenants for nonpayment of rent, only in 
extreme cases hustling, beating, or tar-and-feathering the deputies 
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or shooting their horses. The movement nevertheless squarely op- 
posed public interest to property rights and maintained the former 
by methods which were essentially, if qualifiedly, revolutionary. 
When deadly weapons are displayed and triggers pulled, blood- 
shed is eventually inevitable. It is creditable to the self-restraint 
of both parties that in what the author calls the “thirty-year war’— 
it actually extended, with intermissions, from 1839 to the early 
1880's — only five were killed and perhaps a dozen wounded. 

The author writes as an obviously determined partisan of the 
Anti-Renters and of their most radical faction. To the historian, 
the value of his researches is impaired by the absence of notes and 
the uncritical character of the extensive bibliography. The folk- 
lorist will particularly appreciate a baker’s dozen of Anti-Rent 
songs, mostly from contemporary newspapers, of which the most 
stirring appear to be by S. H. Foster (probably no kin to Stephen), 
as certainly the most popular was “The End of Billy Snyder,” to 
the tune of ‘““Old Dan Tucker.” A good deal of traditional material 
is scattered through the text, but here again it is usually impossible 
to identify it. 

Tin Horns and Calico lives up to the homespun and pictur- 
esque implications of the title as a clear and lively narrative of 
one of numerous neglected popular movements in American his- 
tory. May it be the forerunner of other such tales. 


Vassar College Kenneth Wiggins Porter 
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Weulher Lore 


FALL QUARTER 
Compitep sy AUDREY BOUGHTON 


FALL WEATHER 
1. When crickets come under the porch, it is six weeks until the first 
frost. (Edward Tribe, Albany) 
2. In very late fall or early winter, if we have a thunder storm, we say 
it is a sign of warmer weather. (C. Corson) 
3. If a flock of geese fly south, it means cold weather is coming. (Jane 
Ruth Cothren, Westchester) 
4. With each new moon, the weather turns a bit colder than it was 
before. (Helen Fritz, Albany) 
5. If there is a white frost, there will be rain twenty-four hours later. 
(Ann Keehle) 
6. When geese fly north in the fall, it means a late fall. (Helen Rhode, 
Montgomery) 
7. Some time around the latter part of October or the early part of 
November there will always be some warm weather, from one hour 
to several days. (Claire Crump, Herkimer) 


8. Do not let October flies 
Lead you to expect warm skies. (Rachel A. Truesdale, Greene) 


9. When you hear the tree toads, it’s a sign of six weeks before winter. 
(James Wilson, Essex) 


PREDICTIONS FOR WINTER WEATHER 
10. A poor pelt on fur-bearing animals in the fall is a sign of a light 
winter. (James Wilson, Essex) 


11. A squirrel storing away huge amounts of food in the fall is pre- 
paring for a long, hard winter. (James Wilson, Essex) 


12. If the breastbone of a chicken is light in color, we will have an 
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open winter. If it is dark, we will have a hard winter. (Jacobs and 
Pflege, Greene) 
13. Many thicknesses of onion skin predict a hard winter. (Jacobs 
and Pflege, Greene) 
14. If muskrats build their houses higher than usual in the fall, there 
will be a series of floods in the winter. (Doris Little, Schenectady) 
15. Thunder in the fall, 
No winter at all. (Marion Klock, Montgomery) 

16. If the husks of nuts are thick, there will be a long, hard winter. 
(Madora Dailey, Jefferson) 
17. When a beaver builds a large house, there will be a hard winter. 
(Madora Dailey, Jefferson) 
18. If a hog butchered in the fall has a big spleen, it means a hard 
winter coming. (Kathleen Millis, Rensselaer) 
19. If the November goosebone is thick, the winter will be long and 
hard. (Eleanor C. Wagner, Onondaga) 
20. If a lot of spiders are seen in the early fall, it indicates a cold 
winter. (Natalie Gallegher, Ulster) 
21. When the sun crosses the line from fall into winter, the prevail- 
ing wind will be the kind of wind for the winter. (Natalie Gallegher, 
Ulster) 
22. If the leaves stick on the trees late in the fall, it is a sign of cold 
weather. (Claire Crump, Herkimer) 
23. A black and brown caterpillar will determine the winter. If the 
black is on the ends, the winter will be hard at the beginning and 
at the end, and the middle will be mild. If the brown is at the ends, 
the winter will be mild except in the middle. (Shirley McConnell, 
Lewis) 
24. If the fall is dry, you can expect a lot of snow. (Barbara Updyke 
and Grace Shultz, Steuben) 
25. October warm with certain speed 

Makes February cold indeed. (Rachel A. Truesdale, Greene) 

# 


bya from Mrs. Marjorie Lansing Porter, the Essex County 
publisher and folk-song collector, remarks that the piece we 
published in May called “A Black River Thaw,” is known in her 
part of the State as ““A Chateaugay Thaw.” Does it have any other 
names? 


Mr. John C. Pearson, 1574 East 108th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is on the lookout for a broadside ballad entitled, ‘Buffalo Burnt 
or the Dreadful Conflagration,” printed at Cooperstown in 1813 
or thereabouts. Can any reader help him locate a copy? 


Speaking of Buffalo, the Grosvenor Library Bulletin (June, 
1945) is devoted to “Transportation in American Songs: A Bibli- 
ography of Items in the Grosvenor Library.” This lists song sheets 
with music under such headings as Automobiles, Aviation, Rail- 
roads, etc. Fifteen of the covers are illustrated, including “Low 
Bridge Everybody Down (or Fifteen Years on the Erie Canal),” 
words and music by Thomas S. Allen, 1913. The song-sheet cover 
was drawn by someone who knew pathetically little about the 
E-ri-e. What songs with the “low bridge” motif were known in 
York State before 1913? 


William N- Fenton, ethnologist of the Smithsonian Bureau of 
American Ethnology, published an article in the July issue of 
the Living Wilderness called “A Day on the Allegheny Ox-Bow,” 
which makes very interesting supplemental reading for those of 
you who find pleasure in Mrs. Brooks’s “Rafting on the Alle- 
gheny,” elsewhere in this issue. 

Dr. Fenton also sent replies to two questions in our May issue: 

Where are the bones of Chief Red Jacket? It is presumed that they 
lie in Forest Lawn Cemetery in the City of Buffalo, where they were 
reburied with befitting ceremony and appropriate Victorian eloquence 
on October 9, 1884. (See “Obsequies of Red Jacket at Buffalo October 
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9, 1884,” Trans. Buffalo Hist. Soc., III, 1885.) I commend this to your 
readers. 


Is Pinkster still celebrated? It is in parts of Erie County and ad- 
jacent parts of Niagara County. This I know from hearsay and from 
seeing the bills that used to be annually posted in the town of Newstead 
and at various crossroads between 1935 and 1937 when I was stationed 
at Akron with the Indian Service on Tonawanda and Tuscarora Reser- 
vations. The Senecas always recommended these affairs as beautiful 
brawls at which they got magnificently drunk, but I never attended. 
_ Ido recall, however, picking up one of the late ritualists of Tonawanda 
Longhouse one evening as I entered the west end of the Reservation. 
He was staggering along swinging a jug half-full of cider and singing — 
what sounded like the opening stanzas of the sacred Little Water 
Medicine Chant. As the car drew alongside, he got in, offered me a 
drink for the courtesy of the ride, and broke into song. 

Hegeskwa Datcment’ geh I am returning from 
ne’ ho hewagakdon .. . Dutchmen place 
There I have been... 


In the May issue of the New York FOLKLORE QUARTERLY (p. 
126) the question was asked: “Why is it that New York City chil- 
dren dress up in costumes and beg for pennies and sweets on 
Thanksgiving Day, while this activity is confined to Hallowe’en 
in the rest of the State?” In answer Elaine Lambert Lewis submits 
the following: 

This question reappears regularly, and probably will until some 
research is given it and a documented answer made. Perhaps the follow- 
ing folksay on the subject will cast some light meanwhile. 

We all recall tales of the early days, from the Pilgrim Fathers on 
down, when Thanksgiving included turkey shooting—first wild turkeys 
in the woods, and then captured birds held for the occasion. In New 
York City in the nineteenth century, targets were gradually substituted 
for turkeys, and the custom survived in a changed form. By the 1870's, 
Thanksgiving was the day for target-shooting companies to parade 
and then shoot for prizes, the prizes being turkeys, chicken, geese, ducks, 
etc., contributed by storekeepers from the neighborhood for the win- 
ners to enjoy with their families. During this same period, the close- 
knit community feeling which characterized the city had produced 
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other kinds of groups — clubs which were organized to provide insur- 
ance for their members, benevolent associations, political clubs, social 
and athletic groups, and labor organizations — and these too paraded 
on Thanksgiving Day. Brooklynites and Manhattanites who are now in 
their seventies or older vividly recall the holiday in the 1880's. Mr. 
George Langgon’s description is typical: 

“The various clubs would all dress in costume, each man alike, and 
they would parade through the neighborhood, the leaders on horse- 
back. The Knights of Labor used to parade along with other clubs — 
I remember seeing them. The stores used to be open. A company would 
halt before a store and perform a pantomime show, worked up for the 
occasion. Then the merchant would give them presents of food, and 
they’d go on to the next store. At night, there would be a great drawing 
or shooting for prizes, and the food would be distributed among the 
poor families of the neighborhood, along with money given by the > 
paraders. There would be masquerade balls and dancing at night.”? 

In Brooklyn, the parades were very elaborate. Each community 
had its own; those of Williamsburgh, Eastern District, Gowanus, South 
Brooklyn, and Greenpoint have been described to me. Target-shooting 
companies such as the Texas Rangers, the Narrowbacks, the Slickville 
Tenderfoots, and the Kenna Musketeers took over Schuetzen Park in 
South Brooklyn. In the Williamsburgh section, the various “rangers” 
made the different dance halls their headquarters after the masked 
parades — Turner Hall, Military, Masonic, Palace Rink, Cecelia, Arion 
(famous for its singing club), Labor Lyceum, Washington, etc. Schwab- 
en Hall is recalled as occupied by the “plug-hats.” 

Of course the children used to tag along at the parades and the 
pantomimes, and often they, too, were allowed to dress up and put on 
masks, and they begged for sweets from the storekeepers and pennies 
from the club members. Everyone who has discussed this subject with 
me agrees that the dressing up and begging of children today is a pale 
relic of the earlier parades and presents. The only other remnant seems 
to be the turkey raffles which men’s clubs (business, church, political) 
still hold on Thanksgiving Eve or earlier in the week — and many of 
these were discontinued during the war. 

One more note: This question was raised in American Notes and 
Queries (“Beggar’s Night,” Sept., 1944, p. 87; Oct., 1944, p. 109), and 
it was there reported that the same custom obtains in Newbury, Massa- 
chusetts, on Thanksgiving Eve. # 


*Mr. Langgon, formerly of New York City, now lives in Stalker, Pennsylvania. 
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PHEBE ALLEN TRAVIS is a graduate student at Cornell 
and the daughter of the distinguished ornithologist Arthur A. 
Allen. LT. F. STANIFORD SPECK, U.S.N.R., formerly a grad- 
uate student at the University of Pennsylvania, also comes from 
a scholarly family, being the son of Professor Frank G. Speck, one 
of the leading authorities on American Indians. JANICE NEAL 
is a native of Oneonta and did her M.A. work under Professor 
Thompson at State College on the folklore of Otsego County. 
PERCY M. VAN EPPS, now in his late eighties, is known through- 
out the Mohawk Valley as one of its most notable local historians 
(he is County Historian in Schenectady County) and as one of its 
most fertile minds; hardly a week passes but he sends in a new 
subscription from someone else he has interested in the Society 
and the QuarterLy. MAUD D. BROOKS is the City Historian 
at Olean. In a future issue we expect to publish a long folk poem 
describing rafting on the Allegheny which she has found. 

LT. HERBERT HALPERT, Army Air Corps, is the former 
editor of the Hoosier Folklore Bulletin and one of the country’s 
best collectors; we shall soon publish a collection of his fools’ tales. 
PROFESSOR PAUL G. BREWSTER, also of Indiana University, 
is an authority on the subject of child rimes and games. DR. 
HENRY F. ALBRECHT was for many years City Health Officer 
in Green Island. DORIS SANFORD ARNOLD taught English 
for six years and is now Assistant to the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Information at Cornell. 
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